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ForBword to the Trainers of Home Visitors 
The purpose of this guide is to provide information for persons who are 
in training to be home visitors. The authors of the guide do not intend 
that the reading of this material will be the only training which a home 
visitor receives. To us it is very important that careful supervision and 
guidance be provided for the home visitor trainee as she uses this guide and 
as she works in the field. 

Our intent is to provide a framework of information which will help the 
home visitor trainee learn how to train herself and others. If the following 
material is carefully studied and discussed, then the objectives listed be- 
low should be reached. The home visitor trainee should be able: 

1. to state the general purpose for the home visitor program; 

2. to identify at least five living conditions which influence learning; 

3. to verbalise a role definition of a home visitor;. 

4. to list at least five objectives for the mothers in the home visitor 
program; 

5. to identify the parts of a home visit; 

6. to identify effective home visitor techniques in the examples given 
in the case studies; 

7. to state reasons why the home visitor focuses on the mother instead 
of the child; 

8. to outline other alternatives for solving problem situations in 
addition to those suggested in the case studies; 

9* to count instances of verbal interaction between mothers and 
children in the case studies; 

10. to list examples of incidental learning demonstrated in the case 
studies; 
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11. to identify the steps which are instrumental in developing a desir- 
able relationship between the mother and the home visitor in the 
case studies; 

12. to identify critical incidents in the case studies; 

13. to articulate at least ten types of active participation which 
could result from a mother's involvement in the home visitor program 

14. to demonstrate the implementation of at least one of the activities 
included in the appendix. 

The attainment of these objectives is specifically what can be expected 
from the use of this guide. However, as we have attempted to communicate 
in the following pages, those of us at DARCEE believe that "extra" things 
happen as people interact with each other. Much growth and understanding 
is to be expected as skills and attitudes are improved. We hope that those 
of you who guide the users of this material will also expect additional 
growth and understanding on the part of all the readers. As they make 
creative and sensitive use of the material contained herein, home visitor 
trainees probably will be able to develop attitudes and skills which go far 
beyond the scope of this guide. 
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Chapter I 

INTRODUCTION TO THE HOME VISITING APPROACH 
The work done at the Demonstration and Research Center for Early Educa- 
tion (DARCEE) is organized around one main goal. This goal is to devise and 
then put into practice programs which will increase the ’’educability” of 
young children from low income homes. The term ’’educability refers to the 
skills and attitudes which appear to be necessary for success in public 
schools. Home visiting is one method we employ to reach this goal. The 
basic idea in home visiting is to teach the mother to be an effective teacher 
of her child in her own home. 

The home visiting approach has several characteristics which make it 
appealing. One is that it is a relatively inexpensive program to put into 
practice. Working with mothers and children in the home costs only a frac- 
tion of the amount required to operate and staff a formal preschool program. 

The home visiting approach also has the advantage of reaching more than 
one child in each family unit. Home visitors actively encourage mothers to 
adapt the activities they use with one child for use with their other children. 
A fairly expensive formal preschool program might involve 20 children each 
year, but a relatively inexpensive home visiting program which includes 20 
families can reach more than 100 children each year. This is an important 
feature at a time when money is scarce and people want the best possible 
return on the dollar . 

Trying to build a child’s potential for school success by working through 
the mother makes sense for several reasons. The mother’s central role in 
the family points to the very strong probability that changes in her behavior 
or "life style” will have an effect on the entire family. Over the years we 
have found that many mothers who participated in home visiting programs have 
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changed in significant ways. Some mothers have continued their education and 
others have received specialized training, A few of the mothers who were 
involved in one of our early home visiting projects have been working on the 
DARCEE professional staff for two years. We receive many reports of mothers* 
increased involvement with neighborhood schools and other community agencies. 
In short, many mothers have been encouraged to move out into the community, 
to explore and use available community resources, and thus to contend with 
the forces which influence the lives of their families. 

Perhaps an even more persuasive argument for working with mothers comes 
from an examination of the results of most preschool programs for low income 
children. In most cases it has been found that the gains which children make 
in the preschool are "washed out" or disappear as the child moves through the 
public school. There is a real need to sustain the gains which are made. 

One way to sustain these gains is to make public schools better. Another is 
to develop a sustaining agent in the child’s life. Who would serve better 
for this than the child’s mother? Her genuine concern for her children, her 
importance in the eyes of her children, and the fact that she will be with 
her children longer than any educational program all point to the mother’s 
suitability for this role« 

DARCEE been working with people from low income groups? 

DARCEE *s current focus is on the low income group. It seems obvious, 
but is still important to state that poor people lack many of the resources 
are present iti and available to middle and upper income groups.. The 
lack of sufficient resources, especially if it occurs over generations, can 
have drastic effects on low incom^ families. While these effects are not 
yet clearly understood, several studies have shown that in response to im-^ 
poverished living conditions many poor people behave in ways which tend to 

with the attainment of success in our society. 
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A number of articles written on the subject of mother-child relations in 
low Income homes tend to agree that In the continued struggle for survival 
many poor mothers develop a feeling of powerlessness and low self-esteem. 

Not feeling that she is a worthwhile and effective person, the low income 
mother seems unable to see herself as having enough control over environmental 
events to allow her to play an Important role in influencing the physical, 
mental, emotional, and social growth of her child. She often has many chil- 
dren, and the demands of being a mother contribute to her sense of being 
overwhelmed. Having a large number of children works against treating each 
child on an individual basis. These conditions leave little time for active 
and verbal mother— child interaction and often cause the mother to value con- 
trol of behavior rather than encouragement to freely explore the environment. 
Her methods of control are often negative and physical. The absence of stimu- 
lating "things" in the low income home leaves the child with little to fall 
back upon when left to keep himself busy. If these conditions persist over 
the early years of a child’s life (a crucial period of development) there is 
a good chance that the child will not develop the skills and attitudes neces- 
sary for school succefis. 

What is the home visiting model developed by DARCEE? 

DARCEE's home visiting approach is particularly concerned with the inter- 
action between low income mothers and their children. Again, our goal is to 
teach the mothe^r to be ah effective teacher for her child. This approach is 
built upon the model in which the idea is to train the mother to provide ex- 
periences for her children which will promote their growth and development . 
Because the entire life circumstance of middle and upper income mothers is so 
different than that of lower income mothers, our approach avoids the adoption 
of an ideal mother model based upon middle class standards and values. We 
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intend to change the mother’s pattern of interaction with her child. Changing 
her personality is not our intention. Therefore, our emphasis is on what 
the mother does with her child, instead of who she is. 

We have attempted to pull together what is currently known about child 
development and the strengths, and potential strengths, which exist in low 
income homes. We are concerned about helping parents and children develop 
the skills and attitudes which will be necessary for their future well-being. 
The result is a home training program which is relevant to the needs of the 
participants and effective in bringing about chahge. 

W^at are the purposes of the program? 

This book is written with the idea that we can, through home visits, 
accomplish something helpful to young children and their mothers. We shall 
be embarki.ng on the somewhat dangerous voyage of trying to change human, life. 
Perhaps, not a great deal will change life, but at least life can be changed 
to some extent. The changes we will make are not simple and direct. Changes 
in the skills and attitudes of the mother and the child will affect a major 
part of their lives. They are not like preventive shots the doctor gives 
to keep a baby from having whooping cough or other diseases. The effects we 
bring about will touch more parts of the person’s life. 

The most important first task for learning how to be a home visitor, and 
actually serving as one, is to be very clear about one’s own values. What are 
your own purposes in making home visits? What will be the widespread affects 
of what you do in the homes? 

We hear current criticism that working in homes and schools with low 
income children and parents is directed toward trying to make them more like 
middle class people. Some people claim that such work does not build upon the 
values and strengths of the particular low income groups— often an ethnically 
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different group— with which we are working. In all we are doing we are open 
to criticism for narro%mesB in our own outlook. We can be criticized for a 
blindness to the values and strengths of people we think are different from 
us, but there is another way of looking at the whole situation. Home visiting 
is a different way of looking at families. It is the different way which is 
the subject of this guide. 

Our basic approach needs to be a re.-pect for the individual with whom 
we are working and for his and/ or her dignity . This sounds easy , but one 
must think carefully in terms of many things that one does, to see if one is 
really showing appropriate respect for the individual’s dignity. This is 
sometimes difficult for people who have been brought up in homes that were 
clean and neat. They do not find it east to respect an individual who seems 
to be perfectly happy living in an extremely dirty and uncared for home, 
smelly, and insect-ridden. We must remember that we are there to help not to 
Judge! This nust be the starting point from which we never depart in our 
working In the homes with parents. 

The public press often writes about restrictions placed on certain kinds 
of research on the basis that asking certain questions of individuals is "an 
invasion of privacy." Some people even object to the questions on the census 
forms. Asking a woman how she feels about her husband would certainly be an 
invasion of privacy. It would also be a similar invasion of privacy to ask a 
child If he loves his parents. 

Most of us can learn not to ask questions that don't apply to our work. 
It is not always easy to conduct oneself in a home visit in such a way that 
one does not intrude on the privacy of the individuals in the home. One of 
the things that makes it particularly difficult is that the line which must 
be drawn is probably different in every home. People feel differently about 
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other persons* interest in their private affairs. Some people volunteer in- 
formation that we know they will regret having told us at a later date. Other 
individuals see even our desire to enter a home as an invasion of privacy. 
There is a beautiful exanqple of this and how it was handled appropriately in 
Chapter 5 in the study of the Evans family. Perhaps the best guide of all is 
reminding ourselves that it is critical in our relationship with parents to 
respect the individual’s dignity and to be guided by his or her own willing- 
ness to participate in a situation. 

There is one point which is so obvious that it should not be made. How- 
ever, because of its importance, it must be mentioned. This is the confi- 
dentiality of what one learns in a home visit . One should not discuss what 
one learns on a home visit with anyone else. If a visit must be discussed 
with other professionals this is done guardedly. When possible the individual 
should not be mentioned by name. Since this guide will be used by many in- 
dividuals in training, perhaps one additional thing should be said. It is 
ordinarily understood that a student in training does discuss his work with 
his supervisor. While working in homes one cannot help obseirv'lng many things 
that in a sense are not his business to observe — they just happen. The ethi- 
cal person keeps these things to himself. This is not only ethical; it is 
also critical for the continuation of a productive working relationship. 
Effective home visiting must be based upon the trust of the individual with 
whom we are working. 

As we've seen, we need to consider our values first. We must not impose 
our ways of thinking and doing things on other people. Because other people 
have other ways of thinking and doing things it is important to have this 

A 

concern. We need instead to ask ourselves what is needed for the future. 

What will peop3.e need to live a happy and productive life in this last third 
the twentieth century? 
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What do young children heed to learn? 

The world is changing very rapidly. Some critics say that little we 
learn today will be useful twenty years from now. This may be true up to a 
point , but there are a few things tremendously important for us to try to 
Impart to the child. They are Important demands today and will continue to 
be so twenty years from now» 

The most important of these demands is probably not so much learning 
given content but rather learning how to learn. Jobs today are very different 
from those of twenty years ago. The Jobs twenty years from now will probably 
be Just as different. Persons need to have that combination of skills and 
attitudes ^hat will make it possible for them to tackle new things and learn 
them relatively quickly and easily. We may think a child is not learning how 
to learn when he is asked to look at a row of pictures of bunnies and tell 
which one of the ten bunnies is different from the other. (The bunny happens 
to have the tail left off in the drawing.) And yet this attention to what 
is different is an important aspect of learning how to pick out what is im- 
portant or distinctive in a situation — not only Jobs but community partici- 
pation will demand this learning of new ways. 

Also, we can be pretty sure that twenty years from now people are still 
going to need to know how to read. It is imperative today for children to 
learn to read simply to be able to acquire the fruits of all that man has 
learned in the past, to say nothing of protecting himself from common danger. 
He must be able to read: "step and go, walk and wait," and so on. 

A third thing that will still be needed is a fairly high degree of 
fluency in the common language of the people with whom he will live and work. 
This doesn*t necessarily meein perfect English, but it does mean that the 
child needs to be able to understand and to tell others important information. 
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This list could be prolonged. The three points mentioned suggest that 
there are some things that appear to be important no matter what particular 
values an individual holds. We need to believe that individuals should have 
the possibility of taking advantage of different options^ rather than being 
set upon one path for life. 

Providing more options 

One of the characteristics of ’’living poor” is that a person has limited 
options or choices, generally speaking. This happens because living in 
poverty, particularly over generations, means that a person faces life with 
extremely limited resources. The limited economic resources may be the most 
important aspect of poverty, but certain other things follow in its wake. 
Health is generally poor, because the person has poor medical attention. The 
general living conditions do not promote health. Because money is needed to 
buy a well-balanced diet nutrition is limited. Since money is necessary to 
stay in school educational level is low. Labor-saving devices in the home, 
which are expensive, are few. Lower income status and housing serves in many 
cases to cut one off effectively from taking advantage of the resources in 
one’s own community or city. Thus, one really has very few opportunities or 
choices of directions in which he can move. 

The list could be Lengthened, but certainly it is long enough to make 
its point. Living in poverty generally means that all of one’s limited 
economic and intellectual resources and all of one’s energy are directed 
towards keeping body and soul together. Coping with each moment as it comes 
is the result. The remarkable thing is the amazing strength that so many 
people living in poverty manage to possess in such extremely limited life 
conditions. 
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The emphasis in the home visiting approach described in these pages is 
upon trying to help the parent take advantage of some options from which she 
may see herself as being cut off. The emphasis in this book is mostly on the 
educational aspects. Education is not enough, but it is an essential aspect 
of improving the situation for young children in the coming years. We would 
probably not be justified in embarking on the program described in this book 
if we did not have certain expectations* There are reasons to expect that 
the social and economic situation of low income people will improve. Along 
with these changes, the general health situation is expected to get better. 
Community resources are also expected to increase in amount and kind. 

The changes of the last decade have been great, even if progress has 
not been so great as we might have hoped. The beginning of the decade of the 
seventies shows enormous changes from the beginning of the sixties. We be- 
lieve, then, that the economic situation and n general improvement in social 
conditions will provide more options for lov ncome persons in the future. 

The purpose of our educational efforts with mothers and their children may 
well be one of helping them be ready to take advantage of the options of the 
future. To take advantage of these options one must have skills and know- 
ledge to meet them. 

What are the effects of the program? 

Another area which demands great sensitivity and awareness on the part 
of the home visitor is that of the normal **side effects," as they are called 
in medicine today. What you do with one child may affect the other children 
in the family. What you do with a mother may have some effect on her rela- 
tionship with her husband and her own mother. We must continue to be careful 
to try to avoid such undesirable effects whenever possible. For instance, 
if we are working with the mother of a three— year— old child, and notice that 
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perhaps mother is focusing so much on the three— year— old that she is for- 
getting the five— year— old, this should be a matter of some concern for the 
home visitor, and one with which she must try to cope. 

The whole network of effects also means that we set in motion a power- 
ful force when we work in the home. We cannot pull out of a situation lightly* 
It is very Irresponsible to work with a mother once a week for a period of 
time, and then abruptly stop visiting her. If there is some reason v/hy we 
must stop at any point two things must go into the transition: 

(1) The mother must be informed as soon as possible of the need for 
termination. People must know ahead of time. Wherever possible 
some type of long-range contacts must be maintained, even if these 
contacts are much more limited, 

(2) More importantly, there must be a period of "weaning.” The home 

visiting approach should be such that the mother gradually becomes 
able to be more self-directing in her work with her child, or chil- 
dren. She can carry on then when the home visitor is gone. This 

also means that when we have led people to expect that we will pro- 

vide seirvice to some group, such as a housing project for example, 
we must look very careftilly at the end of any involvement with that 
whole group « 

Home visits directed towards helping mothers work more effectively with 
their young children set in motion a powerful force we have obsetrved in the 
mothers with whom we have been working over the years at DARCEE, This is 

the mother’s (or father’s) deep desire that his or her child shall have a 

better chance in life than the parent had. The parent may have given up hope 
for himself or herself, even given up hope for the older children. The hope 
for the young child is still the powerful force. 
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An anecdote may serve to illustrate this. In looking over pictures taken 
through one entire summer of children in a classroom in some of our early 
work, we were impressed by the fact that one little girl seemed to have on the 
same dress in every picture. We thought at first we had taken an excessive 
number of pictures of her on one day, but this was not so. The little girl 
only had two or three dresses. She wore this one dress almost every day. Yet 
it was always clean and starched. One can imagine the great cost in time and 
effort to have that little girl fresh and clean each morning. No one could 
deny the fact that this mother was very proud that her daughter was going to 
school . 

What this mother needed, and what many of our mothers need, is a better 
understanding of the steps by which she can make it possible for her child to 
have a better life than she has had. She needs to take advantage of new op- 
tions. It is a common finding that the parents of low income children express 
high ambitions for their children. For example, in terms of occupational 
choice they are just as eager as the parents of more fortunate children for 
their children to go into the professions. Yet when we question them, they 
have little kjaowledge of what is involved in the education required. Cer- 
tainly there is little understanding of how what happens in the early years 
of life affects how an Individual may cope with complex demands in his later 
life. There is a vague belief among low income people that if they can get 
their child to start school and keep him there through high school, these op- 
portunities will open up for him. This belief is important, of course, but 
preparing the child to learn is more important. We adults need to be more 
effective in providing the kind of environment that will give the child the 
skills and motivations he needs for the demands of life. 
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Chapter II 

LIVING CONDITIONS THAT INFLUENCE LEARNING 
What kind of environment will give the child the skills and motivation 
he needs for the demands of life? What does an environment contain which will 
influence learning? Environment is made up of people, things, and experiences. 
All of us — adults and children — learn from the environment. Learning does not 
just happen; it occurs through interaction. People interact with the environ^ 
ment when they do things with other people, with objects, and when they take 
part in experiences. The sum total of all these make up the conditions with 
which people must live. The way a family lives is particularly important in 
molding the young child. Some living conditions work for his growth and learn- 
ing. Other conditions work against such growth and learning. 

The purpose of this chapter is to provide home visitors with some guides 
for looking at living conditions which may be helpful or harmful for the 
young child’s growth and learning. The home visitor must be aware of, and 
sensitive to, the living conditions of the families with whom she works. She 
can see some of the general and many of the specific circumstances that form 
the living conditions of a given family. Certain things have obvious and 
direct effects on the educability of the child. Some of the conditions which 
help the child grow and learn can become even more helpful. At the same time 
other conditions which work against the child’s learning and his family’s 
welfare can be changed. The home visitor’s job is to help meet the needs of 
the people with whom she works by 5 1) using the helpful conditions to the 

best advantage for the child and his family, and, 2) helping change the con- 
ditions which get in the way of the child’s learning. In this way the home 
visitor helps control the direction taken by the conditions in the environment. 
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As a result the family and the home visitor are rewarded by the visible posl- 
tive change they have helped to produce. 

Where do we start in working with living conditions? Perhaps we can 
think of our work with families as a journey* We have already determined 
where we are going and who is going. In deciding how to get there we need a 
map to help us find the starting point and locate other important points along 
the way. We need to decide what is going to take us to where we are going. 

In our home visiting "journey** our destination is reaching the objective of 
improving the educability of the young child as described in Chapter 1. This 
Guide is intended to be used as a map to help you know where to start and what 
to look for along the way. The process of home visiting as outlined in 
Chapter III and demonstrated in the other chapters is our vehicle for reaching 
our destination. 

Other questions tend to follows Wiat are some points on the map where we 
may start working with a family? What should we look for as we continue to 
work with a family and other families? Obviously » the home visitor will con- 
front a variety of conditions which will also vary in their potential for 
change or their resistance to change. Differences in the amount and avail- 
sdiility of resources also varies. Even though a lot will be said about differ- 
ences in conditions » the general types of living conditions that influence 
the child’s growth and learning can also be stated. We can look at them in 
the context of resources of the htiman environment. Such resources of our 
environment are finite. In other words ^ the earth* s resources are limited. 

Such resources might be listed in various ways, but the following list can be 
considered by home visitors: 

Time How does the family spend the twenty-four hours of the day? 

Space How much room does the family have for living? 
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Money 

Affect 

Vigor 

Educational 

Know-^How 



How much money does the family have for each member? What Is 
the source of Income for the family? 

How much emotional energy do the members of the family have? 
What Is the physical condition of the family members? 

What do the parents do with their children to help them learn? 
How do they spend their money? How do they take advantage of 
available community resources? 



Re s our c es of th e En v 1 r onmen t 

The majority of us are probably aware of most of these living conditions. 
However, we may not have stopped to think about how they affect the learning 
of the young child. We need to take a closer look at their Influence on 
what and how the child learns. The effects of living conditions on the kinds 
of things a child learns to value and work for also need to be examined. 

Time 

Our primary concern with time as a resource Is the amount of time the 
parents have to be with their children so they can Interact with them. Appar- 
ently jobs that require parents to leave home early, to work long hours, and to 
come home late keep the parents physically separated from their children. An 
Increasing number of mothers have employment outside the home which places lim- 
itations on their time wi^.th their young children. In some cases mothers are 
absent from their children at times which we believe are optimal for learning 
such as mealtime » playtime, and bedtime. Mothers who work as waitresses or 
domestic helpers may be gone at these times. The job of the home visitor Is 
to find ways to help the working mother spend a few minutes with her child 
which will bring about the maximum benefit from these few minutes. 
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The preaence or absence of time-saving facilities such as Indoor plumbing 
and automatic heating and time-saving devices such as washing machines and 
diryers will obviously have an influence on the amount of time mothers can 
spend with their children. The home visitor can help the mother who does not 
have tbese facilities and devices by phowing her how she can interact with 
her child while she is doing the required work. For instance^ the home 
visitor will demonstrate ways of talking to the child while the mother is 
carrying water or fuel or while she Is washing clothes and hanging them on 
the line. For the mother who has all or some of these time— savers, the home 
visitor will show her ways to use the ”extra” minutes she has with her child. 

Some mothers who do not have a job outside the home have other activi- 
ties inside and outside the home which require a lot of time. Several of 
these activities are required such as caring for many children, elderly 
relatives, or ill family members. Other mothers may use a lot of their time 
with volunteer activities such as watching television or visiting with friends 
and neighbors. A mother who is involved in other activities can be helped 
by the home visitor to plan her day in order to have periods of time when she 
can do things with her young child. 

Young children learn concepts about tlniie by experiencing events of a day 
which have assigned times. They becoTC^e ori.ented or knew ^^siat is going on and 
when it is happening by taking part in routines. Tlegular routines help chil- 
dren to be able to predict what will happen. When the events in children’s 
lives are predictable they learn to trust their environment. Their ability 
to organize their own time and to establish their own routines begins when 
young children have this predictability and trust. The way the home is or- 
ganized and the routines of the family are very important at this point. In 
most families the mother has the major responsibility for placing order and 
O 
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structure on their lives so the events have an assigned time in the household 
routine. Therefore, the home visitor’s role will allow her to help the 
mother organize her family’ s time and help her see the importance of daily 
routines in the development of her young child. 
gpace 

Basically the same points that have just been made about the organization 
of time in the home can also be said about space. Children gain an orientation 
or know where they are by being surrounded by people and things which are 
organized in space. Again, it is usually the mother who provides a predictable 
place for the people and things in the household. From the first time the 
home visitor starts working with a family, she will be influencing the way the 
mother orders her family’s physical environment. However, this does not mean 
that the home visitor is in the home to teach the mother how to be a tidy 
housekeeper. Her job is to help the mother organize things so the child will 
feel he can depend on the things around him. The mother will be helped to see 
that the child learns more quickly and easily if the things he sees, hears, 
touches, smells, and tastes are not cluttered. 

The effects which time and space have on the way mothers and children act 
is described in more detail in the resource book produced by our program 
(Shaw & Schoggen, 1969). By observing many families in their homes, we have 
seen that certain amounts of space permit certain activities and prohibit 
others. For instance, a relatively small city apartment filled with furnish- 
ings will permit a mother to read a story to a child, but there is little 
space for riding a tricycle. , 

OUr concern for space goes beyond that of housing, although housing is 
an important influence on the way peiople. live< We need to be concerned about 
the problem of over— population because too many people are trying to live in 
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a-sp^e whlch Is too •little for .them. Overcrowding of people In concentrated 
areas is' the result. People may live so close to other people that there Is 
no chance for privacy. A group of researchers who study life in close 
quarters has found evidence that overcrowding contributes to poor health, 
nental Illness, sjd social problems. On the other hand, we can reason that 
paople who are permitted to live in more space have more chances of health 

well-being. Some people who live in more space find that they are isolated 
fros the rest of the world due to the great distances between them and other 
people and things. They may be located at a distance from available jobs and 
recreational facilities which limits the amount and kind of activities they 
cat. do as a family. 

Young children who play in adequate and safe spaces are helped in their 
physical, social, and Intellectual development. The home visitor can readily 
see that children’s play areas which are cluttered with hazardous objects 
such as broken glass and other debris, open wells, and abandoned appliances 
and vehicles are unsafe. Obviously these are some specific objects which 
need to be changed by the mother and the home visitor. Many pages of this 
Guide mention items which, when present and used appropriately, influence 
the child’s learning. When necessary and desired items are not present, the 
home visitor and the mother will plan to provide these important objects. 
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Money 

One of the major points stressed in Chapter I was the provision of more 
options through the home visiting program for families who have had few 
choices offered to them. Money is the resource which the home visitor will 
probably first observe as a present or absent option. However, there is more 
specific information related to money which needs to be observed in addition 
to the fact that money is available or unavailable for a family. The purpose 
for our getting information on money as a resource for families is to help 
gain an understanding of how money affects the way people feel about chem— 
selves and how they regard life in general. The home visitor needs continual- 
ly to keep her focus on this purpose as she goes about her work with different 
families. 

Three specific things about money will be considered: 

1. Level of income 

2. Source of income 

3 • Money management 

Level of income . This term refers to the amount of money a family earns 
and receives. The amount of available money influences the way the members 
of the family act and what they value. Some families have only enough money 
to meet the basic needs for food, shelter, and clothing. People in these 
families usually have to struggle to look after their physical needs first. 

No money is left over to be used for schooling or other educational activities. 
Other families have more money which can be managed to stretch to other needs. 
Their level of income permits more freedom than the income which restricts 
families to being concerned for the necessities of life. 

Is the level of income regular and steady? Families whose incomea are 
regular have some predictability. In other words they can depend on a certain 
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amount of money to come to the family in a steady flow* However, other 
families are unable to experience this predictability beca^'se the income is 
irregular. Employment which is seasonal such as construction work or har- 
vesting is often the cause of irregular incomes. Variations in income 
affect the families with limited levels of income more than those with 
higher levels of income. For instance, a $500 variation in a man's take- 
home pay for a year may not make a great deal of difference if the man is 
already making $10,000 a year. However, for the man whose take-home pay is 
$2,500 a year, $500 added or subtracted from his pay will probably make a 
big difference in how his family liA’^es that year. 

Source of income. We are concerned here with where th^moncy^comes from 
for the family. Bxe^ples of sources of income are wages, salaries, profits 
from self-employment, aud public assistance. If the parents work, the home 
visitor should become familiar with the type of work they do. She should 
also find out how they feel about their source of income. Do they seem 
satisfied with their work? Does their work require them to use all their 
energy? If the family receives public assistance, are the members complete- 
ly dependent on outside help? 

Money management . This term refers to how the family handles its 
money or what they do with it. Money management includes buying habits or 
consumer practices. The home visitor should take a look at how a family 
spends its money. Purchasing goods on time payments is a buying habit which 
has been acquired by most families in recent years. This change in habit 
helped bring about ah economy which has allowed people to obtain things which 



they might never have had or for which they would have had to wait a long 
time. However, at the same time, installment buying has helped bring about 
problems. Some people have bought more than they can comfortably pay for. 
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while others have paid high Interest rates and flrkance charges. In it.iauy 
homes in which our home visitors have worked we have found these problems 
existing. Door-to-door salesmen who sell expensive reference books., ela- 
borate religious literature, and religious pictures have also been found to 
cause problems in the buying habits of the families with whom we have worked. 

Some rules or guidelines which the home visitor can keep in mind as she 
finds occasions to make suggestions or give advice about money management are 
listed below: 

1. Spend for necessities first and luxuries last. 

2 . Buy the best quality of goods for the lowest price. 

3. Budget the income and plan purchases in advance. 

4. Make things at home to go with the things you have to buy 
with cash- 

5. Make use of programs that provide services and goods free 
or at reduced rates. 

The above discussion shows that money is a complex resource. The home 
visitor needs to consider many things when she attempts to provide more op- 
tions in regard to money as a resource for a family. However, our home 
visitors have found several “handles** on the situation or several places 
where help can be started. One place to start is to refer families to other 
sources of help. These sources are discussed in more detail in Chapter VI, 
but a few examples will be given here. For Instance, a man who is eager to 
Increase his level of income could be referred to a training program such 
as Manpower or other types of on— the— job training which provides employment 
while the man is being equipped to perform a higher paying job. The home 
vlsitbr can refer a faittily who needs public assistance to a welfare agency, 
or she might accompany the family there. She can help provide free and 
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Inexpensive learning materials for t'hose families whose incomes seem to pro- 
hibit their meeting the Intellectual and education needs of their children. 

She can refer the family to educational programs and special schooling which 
involve little or no cost in money to the parents such as child care centers. 
Head Start, and schools for handicapped children. 

Affect 

Affect refers to emotional energy. Often in this Guide we use the word 
"coping" which means that a person has the necessary emotional energy to 
withstand the challenges which he meets in life. Some people surprise us 
with their emotional strength in being able to m-iet difficult situations. 

On the other hand, so many things happen to others that they are simply worn- 
out emotionally. They cease to be able to meet head-on with certain circum- 
stances. They seem to be ntimbed by a long chain of frequent disappointments 
and shocking experiences. 

The amount of emotional energy available as a resource to a family 
depends largely on the presence of both parents. Pressures of managing a 
household and the tasks involved with rearing a family require less affect 
from one person if these responsibilities are shared by two people. X£ the 
family is headed by only one parent chances are these responsibilities will 
produce a drain on that person's affect. 

The home visitor focuses her attention on how much energy the parents or 
parent have for doing things with the child. Concern should also be directed 
to the type of example Set by the parents in situations that require the use 
of affect. Does the child learn to give up when he is frustrated? Does he 
learn to stick with a situation until it is over? The learning of these 
attit^udes which lead to certain ways of acting are first learned by the young 
child in his home. 
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Vigor 



Vigor is a combination of health, nutrition, and physical well-being 
which affects the amount of zest and energy a person has. The development of 
this resource begins before a child is born. The amount of vigor he has de- 
pends a great deal on the kind of start he gets in life. The types of pre- 
natal care his mother receives and the kind of medical attention he and his 
mother had at his birth help determine the child’s level of vigor. Immuniza- 
tion for childhood diseases such as diphtheria, polio, tetanus, measles, 3\id 
smallpox and thorough physical examinations provided early in life hi - 

physical well-being. 

Recently researchers have been giving a lot of their attention to the 
influence of nutrition on people’s general health and on their ability to 
learn. We have observed that children who seem to be eating an adequate diet 
are more alert and eager to learn. Some diseases which affect children develop 
as a result of missing elements in the diet such as protein and certain 
vitamins. 

Obviously we are not suggesting that the home visito?r needs to be a 
medical expert. Her important job is, again, to be a referral person and an 
on— the— spot helper. She can be a bridge between a family and health services. 
Many of us are currently aware that the task of bridging with health— service 
agencies is difficult due to the limitations of such services. Often our 
home visitors have found that hospitals and clinics are scarce or hard to 
reach. Due to the shortage of doctors and nurses, staff members in these 
agencies are often rushed and have little time to get to know their patients 
personally. Although measures are being taken to provide more community- 
based health services, many of these problems still exist which prevent some 
people from receiving adequate health care* 
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The home visitor should be alert to signs of diseases which may be common 
among the families with whom she works. Examples of these diseases are anemia, 
kidney disease, tuberculosis, measles, and parasitic diseases. Indications 
of lead poisoning may also be noted. While she is in the home, the home 
visitor will have opportunities to suggest places for treatment of‘ these 
diseases to the mother. She also will find times to refer the mother to 
clinics which provide dental care, and those which furnish eyeglasses and 
hearing aids • 

The home visitor needs to have information available about family— planning 
clinics and organizations when help in controlling the number of children in 
the family is sought. The number and frequency of pregnancies have direct 
injpii^^^ces on the vigor of the mother in addition to her general health , ade 
quacy of nutrition, and physical well-being. If vigor as a resource is avail- 
able to the mother the chances of her having energy to do things with her 
child is increased. On the other hand, if vigor is limited, the home visitor 
and mother will find ways to improve the mother’s vigor and to use what 
energy exists for the mother to interact with her child. 

Educational know-how 

Having the skills and knowledge necessary to take care of oneself and a 
family is educational know-how. Some people build up this resource through- 
out the..r lifetimes by using what they know in their daily living. Some 
people have feweii:* opportunities to develop this resource. Educational know- 
how is used when people spend money wisely, provide activities which help 
their children learn., use available connnunity resources, and protect their 
legal ri^ts. 

The parents’ educational level, by itself, is not the most important 
factor which shapes their educational know-how. We have seen that the skills 
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and attitudes of two mothers who both have an eighth— grade education, or two 
other mothers who are both high school graduates, may differ widely. The job 
of the home visitor Is to tap the everyday knowledge, skills, and Interests 
of the mother. Indirectly the mother will be helped to proceed to the next 
logical step In her formal education. For Instance, If the mother desires 
high school graduation or Its equivalence the home visitor may help her enroll 
In adult education classes. The home visitor may know where G.E.D. (Graduate 
Equivalency Degree) examinations are being given and help the mother arrange 
for taking them. The next logical step for a mother who Is a high school 
graduate Is vocational schooling or technical training. By becoming familiar 
with schools and colleges In the area the home visitor will be able to suggest 
classes and programs which offer training which matches the mother's Interest. 

The family's know-how In legal and political matters Is the most indirect 
concern of the home visits as shown In the diagram at the end of Chapter VI. 
However, this does not mean that the home visitor Is unconcerned about the 
family's relationship with "the law" and "the government." Taking legal action 
and being Involved In political activities can lead to changes for the better- 
ment of the family. For Instance, the parent who takes legal action against 
a landlord regarding Improvement of housing can help provide better living 
conditions for his family. Parents who exercise their voting rights may be 
seen by their children as people who have some Influence on determining who 
the leaders are and what policies will be followed. 



opposite end. All the families with whom the home visitor works can be located 



Influence of Resources 



One way to view the Influence of resources On families Is to Imagine a 
line stretching from limited resources on one end to abundant resources on the 
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someplace along this line. Some families gave limited resources. \^lle 
others have abundant resources, many families are located between the two 
extremes. 

A portion of each resource must be shared by every family member. Each 
new family member makes demands upon those resources which are available. Let 
us take a simple example of how this sharing of resources takes place. In 
the figure below **Llmlted Resources** Is a sketch of what might be seen as the 
amount of resources In a family with very limited living conditions. At this 
point It does not matter what kind of resources we are speaking of. You can 
see that when there Is only a two— person family unit resources for each person 
are small. When two children are added on, these resources become extremely 
small. With four children the resources have become only a third for each 
member of what they were In the original two— person family unit. 




2 persons 4 persons 6 persons 

Figure 2a 
Limited Resources 

Figure 2b gives a picture of a family with relatively abundant resources. 
You will note that the squares are larger than those In Figure 2a. A sizable 
amount of resources are left with the addition of two children or even with 
the addition of three children. For example, a very wealthy family, with two 
healthy, energetic, well-educated individuals can probably rear a family of 
eight with considerable ease. The family with very limited resources will 
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experience extreme difficulties In trying to rear eight children. The 



child will suffer from the small portion of resources. 



2 persons 



4 persons 



6 persons 



Figure 2b 



Abundant Resources 



Another Important aspect of this concept of limited or abundant resources 
is the fact that these various kinds of resources interact with one another. 

It is hard to look at one resource without looking at all the other resources. 
When a home visitor first looks at a family she will probably see a compli- 
cated network of resources . Resources tend to accumulate and follow a 
certain pattern. 

Several examples of the accumulation and patterns of resources can be 
drawn. Parents who have time available to do things with their children 
usually tend to have the vigor and affect to carry out these activities. A 
parent with a high level of educational know-how can make money go much fur- 
ther than a person with no understanding of how to spend money. The person 
with a lot of money to spend does not suffer as badly from spending food 
money carelessly as does the person who has less to spend. He still has 
money to buy more food if he makes a mistake. A person with a great deal of 
vigor, affect, and time can often make-up for the lack of money. 











Limited resources In one area are likely to be accompanied by limited 
resources In another area. For example, a mother who has limited money is 
probably going to have low physical vigor. She does not have the money for 
adequate health care, for good nutrition, and for providing housing conditions 
that promote health. A mother in poor physical health cannot take advantage 
of the know-how she has in order to provide better learning activities for 
her children. Her low level of energy prevents her from making the long trip 
to the supermarket to do her week's grocery shopping. Instead, she sends her 
little child down to the comer grocery store where food is more expensive. 



A Starting Point 



Because these various kinds of resources effect each other, a decision 
has to be made about where to begin helping in a situation. Our approach at 
DARCEE has been to use the improvement of the educational Ti.now-how of the 
parent as our entrance. The mother is helped to develop more planning abili- 
ty. The resources that are or can be available to her are enhanced. The 
descriptions of each resource in this chapter have suggested specific ways 
the home visitor can help families use resources. Another example of en- 
hancing a resource is the mother’s learning how to shop more wisely. She can 
shop once weekly for the family groceries when special prices are in effect. 
She can do her shopping at a large supermarket which sells food at relatively 
lower prices than smaller stores » 

The use of other resources in most communities can also be improved 
health services are available to many families, but are often unused or in- 
frequently used. Books from the library and public parks and their recre- 
ational facilities are free. Useful educational toys for young children can 
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be made from discarded coffee cans, spools, boxes, and scrap materials. In 
these ways we emphasize the Improvement of the educability of the child through 
helping the mother herself develop better know-how. Therefore, building the 
mother's know-how Is the recommended starting point. 





Chapter III 

THE HOME VISITING PROGRAM 



What Is It? How Is It Done? 

The discussion in Chapter II o£ living conditions that influence learning 
describes many of the effects which environment has on people. The question 
then arises for anyone whose aim is to bring about positive changes for 
families, "How can a program help people help themselves when all these con- 
ditions are barriers against change?" Tet in the middle of their apparent 
lack of resources, most families do have at least one valuable resource. 

This resource is the mother's Interest, or possible Interest in, and involve- 
ment with her children. Most mothers, in their own way* are caring for their 
children and will continue to be Involved with them until they are grown. 

The mother's interest and concern for her children's welfare will be shown 
throughout their lives unless it is completely broken down by circumstances 
beyond her control. The conditions outlined in Chapter II often do get in 
the way and severely slow down the efforts the mother makes with, and for, 
her children. Therefore, it seems, if help is to be offered, it should be 
directed to the mother to strengthen and build on whatever desire she has to 
help her children. 

It is with this idea in mind that the DARCEE Home Visiting Program em- 
phasizes two in^ortant roles of mother: (1) as the teacher of her children, 

and (2) as the change agent for her family in general. Many mothers do not 
know of these roles . They are so trapped by their own personal problems of 
day to day living that they are not able to care for their children. Troubles 
that oiothers had with teachers when they were in school often make it hard for 
them to think o£ themselves as teachers of their children. Many mothers do 
not understand that children are learning from the time they are born and 
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that much of their learning takes place right there In the home . Many 
mothers simply do not know that they can do anything to change the living 
conditions of their families. It is important for mothers to learn these 
roles because of the many different things the child learns at home and be- 
cause the living conditions of the home make a difference in the child's 
ability to learn. The DARCEE Home Visiting Program has the two fold purpose 
of helping mothers see themselves as. teachers able to develop the necessary 
skills for teaching their children and as persons capable of making other 
changes in the ways their families live. 

The Mother As A Teacher 

The home visitor program is an educational program for mothers and young 
children. Mothers learn that education for the young child begins in the 
home and continues In the home for as long as the child lives with his parents. 
Whether parents think of it as education or not, they are always teaching 
their children. If a child's parent Ignores him, the parent may be teaching 
the child that what he says or does really does not matter to the parent. 

There Is a good chance the parent who speaks to the child only to correct 
him Is teaching the chli^d that whatever he does, or tries to do Is wrong. If 
a parent answers a child's questions with such statements as, "You talk too 
much" or "Why don't you hush up?" the child may be learning that It is better 
not to ask questions. 

As mothers and children take part in pl^ulned activities of the home 
visiting program, the mothers are helped to see the kinds of things children 
learn at home. They learn new ways of talking wl.th their children. For 
example, some mothers may not have realized the value of questions In helping 
a child to learn to think. A simple question such as, "Will we need our 
heavy coats or our sweaters?" asked of a young child will help him to think 
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for himself much more than an outright command, **Wear your coat.** Or a 
question such as, **Granny and you and I want popslcles. How many will we 
need to buy when the truck comes?** would be more helpful to the child than 
simply being told to, **Go get three popsicles.** 

Mothers also leam games to play with their children and ways to interest 
their children in everyday household tasks. A game after mealtime might be, 
**You take everything that is round off the table, and 1*11 take everything 
that is not round. We will play until we have cleared the table. You may 
choose something first.** Mothers are helped to learn of the many things 
within the home which may be used to add to the child's learning. One mother 
played a game with her child of sorting different kinds of bottle tops Into 
the cups of an egg carton. A younger child simply enjoyed putting the tops 
in and taking them out of the cups, but the five-year-old could find the 
tops that were alike and put them together. A four— year— old might enjoy 
sorting from a mixture of pebbles, acorns, and watermelon seeds. 

A mother also finds out about how young children grow as the home visitor 
helps her carefully watch what her child does and how he does it. The home 
visitor actively Involves the mother in finding ways to help children develop 
skills and positive attitudes which are important to school success. Each 
activity is planned to give both mother and child a feeling of success. 

The planned activities of the home visiting program bring about different 
kinds of positive interaction between the mother and her child, or children. 
This means that the mother may talk more with her child, may include the child 
in more home activities, may listen more carefully to her child, or may play 
more with her child. The reasons for encouraging positive mother-child inter- 
action are: (1) It calls the mother's attention to the child, and helps her 

to see the physical, emotional, and intellectual needs of her child. (2) 
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It helps her to see a need for changing some of her family* s living conditions* 
(3) It helps her see the kinds of changes she, as a mother, can actually 
bring about in the home. 

The Mother As A Change Agent 

A mother who feels trapped by the conditions of her life can be helped 
to find ways to satisfy her most pressing personal needs. Before a mother 
can, in fact, change any condition, she must feel like she can change things. 
Our advice to home visitors is, "Never underestimate the power of self- 
confidence." A mother with a "can-do" attitude will be able to meet her own 
necdc and then move ahead to be able to change conditions which will enable 
her to meet the needs of the other members of her family. 

A mother can be helped to do some small things successfully, even though 
she feels everything she has tried to do has turned out wrong. The mother 
who is helped to feel better about herself physically, emotionally, and in- 
tellectually is more likely to want to try to change conditions to enable her 
child to grow physically, emotionally, and intellectually. A mother may 
continuously feel defeated, because nothing around her has changed due to her 
efforts. However, she may experience great delight when she sees her child 
respond to something she has done with him. For instance, she may be rewarded 
when her child learns to say a new word after she has said it for him, or 
when her baby smiles at her when she smiles and pats hlm» 



The Father’s Role in the Program 

Where does the father’s role as a teacher and a change agent fit in? 

The DARCEE Home Visiting Program has chosen to work most of the time with the 
mother. This does not mean that the father is left out. Fathers have been 
included in all phases of the home visiting program. They are regarded as 
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very Important family members. However, In choosing to work with mothers, 
four considerations were made: (1) Mothers are most often at home; (2) 

Mothers are very Important persons In the lives of young children; (3) 

Because she Is usually the manager of the household, the mother's strength 
to Increase her ability to guide her children can be used as a channel to 
Improve the living conditions of her total family; and (4) Mothers will 
continue to be In the home and remain Important persons to their children 
when the home visiting program is ended. On the basis of these considera- 
tions DARCEE decided that our work would bring about the best and the longest 
lasting results If the efforts of the home visiting program were focused on 
the mother. We concluded that the mother Is the key person In changing the 
effects of outside Influences on the family. 

The Home Visitor's Role In the Program 

The person who Is responsible for carrying out the training program for 
mothers Is the home visitor. In some situations, such as In a school setting, 
the home visitor will work with other members of the team such as classroom 
teachers, social workers, program directors, etc., who will also help plan 
and evaluate the program. The home visitor's Job Is to Implement the program 
with the mothers. 

The role of the home visitor In working with the mothers Is based on the 
role of the mothers in working with their children. What the home visitor 
does with the mothers depends on what the mothers are going to be doing with 
their children. Since the role of the mother Is to be a teacher and a change 
agent for the child, the role of the home visitor Is to be a teacher and a 
change agent for the mother. 

The home visitor teaches by example. She does not tell the mother what 
to do with her child. She shows the mother what to do. The home visitor Is 
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a role model for the mother « She acts the way she wants the mother to act* 
The mother takes an active part in everything the home visitor is showing her 
how to do. The mother ^'learns by doing," so to speak* 

Different types of people have been home visitors* Both men and Wvomen 
have worked in our programs* They can be professionals or non— prof essionals * 
Home visitors of one racial group have usually worked with mothers of the 
same racial group* However, our major concern centers around what the home 
visitor can do well, instead of who he or she Is* 
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How Is It Done? 

The DARCEE Home Visiting Program Is organized In a way that enables the 
mother to start with what she can do. She then proceeds to work on more 
difficult skills depending on the "reachable" goals which have been set for 
her. In other words.* the program Is carefully s€*.quenced. The experiences 
which are provided for the mother are arranged In an order that moves firom 
easy to difficult skills. In a diagram this sequence of experiences looks 
like this: (Starting from the left) 

4 . Complete 
teaching 

responsibility 



3 . Increased 
teaching 

responsibility 



2 . Limited 
teaching 

responsibility 



1. Observing 

Figure 3a 

At the same time the home visitor Is guiding the mother through the 
above steps, she Is helping the mother to become independent and do things 
for herself and by herself. The most Important rule to follow when attempting 
to build the independence of a person Is to allow that person, first, to be 
dependent on the Individual who is going to help her learn how to be Indepen- 
dent . We have found that when our work with people has in some way been 
successful, this rule has been carefully followed. This warning should be 
heeded: "Don*t push someone out of the nest too soon." If Independence Is 

forced on someone too early in a program, the risk is extremely high that she 

O 
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will fall to do what she has beeici asked to do. From the Information discussed 
In Chapter II, It is obvious that mothers In this day and time do not need 
any more frustrations In addition to those which they already have. 

Let us quickly explain that this does not mean , however , that the home 
visitor is a ”big mama." As will be seen In the case study of the Evans 
family in Chapter V building a strong relationship between the mother and the 
home visitor Is vital. This means that the home visitor Is a friend who 
listens and understands, but at the same time, does not pity or coddle the 
mother. She will not do things for the mother. Through their friendship the 
home visitor helps the mother learn to do things for herself . She continues 
her support of what the mother Is doing, but she does not take over what the 
mother is doing. We believe this type of relationship Is extremely important 
in helping the mother develop a "can do" attitude. The mother gains more 
confidence in what she can do as the home visitor allows her more and more 
opportunities to do what she can do by herself. 

Perhaps the most Important job of the home visitor In providing indepen- 
dence training for the mother Is to determine exactly what the mother is 
able to do by herself. This is the reason why the home visitor has to be a 
sensitive person who kecips her eyes and ears constantly open to learn more 
about the mother and how she Is progressing. 

The sequence of Independence training for the mother can also be charted 
In a fashion similar to Figure 3a. (Starting from the left) 
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4. Mother Is 
independent . 

3. Mother Is more 
Independent . 



2. Mother Is slightly 
less dependent on 
the home visitor. 



1. Mother Is very dependent 
on home visitor. Strong 
one-to-one relationship 
exists. 



Figure 3b 

Each one of these steps In Figure 3b matches the steps of the sequence 
of experiences In Figure 3a. When the mother Is observing she Is most 
dependent on the home visitor. By the time she has taken over full teaching 
responsibilities she will be Independent. 

Observation and limited teaching 

At first the home visitor will help the mother carefully observe what 
her child can do. When she Is showing the mother how to find things in the 
house which will help the child learn, she might eisk the mother to watch one 
special activity. At the same time she will be showing the mother how to talk 
to her child to help him learn. For Instance, the home visitor might say, 
"Let’s go over to the coal bucket, Mrs. Johnson, and see how many pieces of 
coal Timmy can count." 

Later when the home visitor is sure the mother is really seeing what is 
happening to her child, the home visitor will start asking her to do some 
small teaching duties. The home visitor will have thought very carefully 
ahead of time about exactly what the mother can do For Instance: 

The home visitor says, "Mrs. Johnson, come over here to the 

coal bucket and help Timmy count how many pieces of coal there are 

in the bucket today." If the mother needs more help In knowing 

O 
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exactly what to do, the home visitor will give more directions and 
explain, "You may point to the pieces of coal with your finger, 

Mrs. Johnson, or you may pick them up so Timmy can see the pieces 
better." If the mother already knows how to help her child do what 
she asked him to do, then the home visitor will praise her. If 
Mrs. Johnson used some way"' to help Timmy count the coal, the home 
visitor says something like this: "You did a good job, Timmy, 
counting the four pieces of coal. I am glad you took the pieces of 
coal out of the bucket and put them on the floor, so Timmy could see 
them better, Mrs. Johnson! You helped Timmy do a good job!" 

The home visitor may choose to work with more school-type activities 
in order to help the mother feel secure in teaching one child. She can 
carry out the same process of phasing the mother in as the teacher with both 
home— type and school— type materials. The instance of counting coal is an 
example of the use of a home— type material. An example of the use of a more 
school— type material would be an instance of the home visitor picture- reading 
a simple story to a mother and child: 

The home visitor shows the cover of the book Farmer Tom Goes to 
the Market to the mother and child. She asks the mother, "What do 
you see on the cover of our book, Mrs. Johnson?" The mother explains 
what pictures she sees on the cover. The home visitor continues, 

"Let’s pretend we can’t read the title or name of the story. Now 
we’re going to give the story a new title or name. "Oh! Mrs. Johnson, 
what do you suggest we call it?" The mother responds, "Mr. Brown 
Sells His Vegetables." After several suggestions from the mother, 
the home visitor asks the child, "What do you think the story is all 
about?" Then taking the mother’s title, the home visitor continues. 
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”Let’s read the story to see if our title would be a good one.** 

The home visitor tries to make the story fit the title as she fre- 
quently says to the mother, **See the title could have been *Mr. 

Brown Sells His Vegetables.’ You chose a good title.** The morning 
goes well and this visit has given the mother a feeling of impor- 
tance and understanding. 

Increased teaching responsib^ lity 

After the mother seems to be very successful with small teaching duties, 
the home visitor starts helping the mother teach her child all by herself. 

The home visitor gives the mother home assignments. We have found that these 
assignments help the mother to be able to work on .specific things with her 
child in between visits by the home visitor. A sample of follow-up home 
assignments is included in the summary of the visit to the Lynne family in 
Chapter IV. 

Eventually the home visit is made up of a balance of activities conducted 
by the mother and the home visitor. At this time the visit follows this 
format : 

’’Greeter** 

(Song or game led by home visitor to gel: activities started. 

If other children are in the home at this time, they are encouraged 
to sing or play the game.) 

Activities for target child 
1. Follow-up activity 

This activity is taught by the mother. It is based on the 
assignin^nt which the home visitor left the previous week. 

While the mother is teaching, the home visitor will be able 
to see what the mother has been doing with her child during 
the week. 
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2. Introduction of new activity 



This Is usually a demonstration activity led by the home 



visitor. It Is used to lead Into the home assignment. By 



carefully observing and participating In this activity, the 



mother gets an Idea of what she should hfi doing with her child 



next • 



Home assignment for the mother 

The home visitor provides materials for the target child and 
the other children so they can work by themselves* The mother and 
home visitor are then able to talk and work alone* The home visitor 
shows the mother exactly what to do with the home assignment* She 
models, or Imitates, questions which she wants the mother to ask 
the child when she is carrying out the home assignment . 

A word of caution needs to be Inserted here for our readers. The above 
format which Includes activities conducted by the mother and home assignments 
has been used when the mother is ready to do these things* In our program, 
very intensive guided obseirvatlon sessions with the mothers are necessary to 
help them reach this ?evel of Indepenr ence* In Chapter V you will notice 
that Dottle Evans gets to the point of conducting activities by herself after 
the home visitor works with her for nine months* In this report note that 
Mrs. Hardge Is never able to make home assignments* 

Mrs. Johnson In the second case study Ih Chapter IV does not receive a 
home assignment In the first visit described* However, the home visitor leaves 
the word wheel as an assignment for Mrs* Johnson and Bubba in the last part 
which describes a visit three months later* These case studies point out 
that different experiences and periods of time are necessary for guiding In— 
divx^^Tial mothers to the point where they are able to teach on their own* 
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Objectives of the Hoaie Visiting Program 
Before we can continue discussing what the home visitor program Is and 
how It Is carried out* we need to take a closer look at what we hope will 
happen to the mother during the program. The goal of the home visiting 
program was stated In the first paragraph of this book. Perhaps you wonder 
what we mean exactly when we say the goal Is to help the mother be an effec- 
tive teacher of her child. In our use of the home visiting approach In 
working with mothers we have listed some objectives. 

These objectives give more specific expectations which we have had for 
the mothers. We have written down exactly what we want the mothers to do In 
order to become effective teachers and change agents for their children. 

The objectives do not Include all the detailed objectives for individual 
mothers. They provide the basic overall framework for our work in the fol- 
lowing areas of skill development and attitude development. 

Objectives for mothers 

During the training program for mothers * a mother can be expected to 
develop in the following areas of skills and attitudes. 

I. Skill development 

A. The mother will show Improved sensory skills. 

1. She will be able to carefully observe something with a 
specific purpose In mind. 

2. She will be able to focus her attention on something. 

B. The mother will be able to organize her thinking. 

1. She will be able to grasp the major concepts or big ideas 
about things. 

2. She will be able to take a situation apart and judge a 
situation. 

O 
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3. She will be able to show various ways of solving problems. 

C. The mother will demonstrate Increased ability to control her 
environment . 

1. She will provide and organize opportunities for learning 
for her child. 

a. She will be able to demonstrate her understanding of the 
steps which are necessary In order fcr her child to be 
successful In school and In a vocation. 

b. She will be able to lncr»i:ase the amount and kind of 
Inceraction between her and her child . The mother will 
talk and listen more to her child. 

(1) She will use a variety of ways of talking to her 
child; asking questions and answering them; she 
will specif Iclally name or label things for the 
child, and will describe things using specific 
words. In this way the mother will be a language 
model for the child. 

(2) She will use a variety of ways of reinforcing her 
child in her interaction with him. She will reward 
him for what she wants him to do. Instead of punish- 
ing him for what she does not want him to do. 

(3) She will encourage the child to explore and be 
curious about his environment. 

c. Shu will provide order and structure to the Input which 

Is given to the child. 

(1) She will provide a variety of Indoor and outdoor 
activities. 
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(2) She will provide a variety of both commercial and 
homemade materials In order to help the child learn. 

(3) She will demonstrate her understanding of her child's 
development by providing learning experiences In 
which he can be successful but which also keep him 
reaching up. 

2. She will help bring order to the home environment. 

a. She will help establish orderly routines In her home 
with her family. Meals and bedtimes will be more 
regular. 

b. She will help establish consistent, predictable policies 
for rearing the child. 

c. She will order the objects In the home such as clothing, 
furniture, and utensils. 

d. She will provide Improved nutrition and health care for 
the child. 

XI* Attitude development 

A. The mother will be able to cope with challenging situations. 

1. She will demonstrate patience In her Interactions with the 
child. 

2. She will demonstrate persistence by staying with a task 
until she has reached her goal. 

B. The mother will be able to delay gratification by waiting for 
future rewards Instead of accepting Immediate rewards* 

C. The mother will feel very good about herself. In other words 
she will develop a good self-concept. 
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D. The mother will demonstrate trust In others (specifically the 
home visitor, the classroom team, and the other mothers). 

E. The mother will be able to function Independently or all by 
herself by the end of the program. 

For those of us who have been Involved In the work of the Demonstration 
and Research Center for Early Education the words printed above have come 
to life in our day to day Interactions with young children and their mothers. 
You will also see them come to life in Chapters XV and V. 

These objectives have been used In the overall planning of our home 
visiting program. They have been used as a "road map" to help us know where 
we are going. You and your co— workers will need to draw your own road map 
of objectives so you will know where you are going in your program. We can 
suggest these objectives here as examples or models for you. However, we 
cannot tell you which objective you will need to work on with Individual 
mothers In your home visiting program. 

Overall program objectives 

The objectives for mothers outlined above are based on what the mother 
can do to meet the needs of the young child. The skills and attitudes to be 
developed in the young child determine what objectives we have for the mother. 
In turn, the home visitor's role is formed by what we hope will happen to the 
child and what his mother will do with him. A more lengthy discussion of 

these skills and attitudes and our reasons for emphasizing them is Included 

in the book Before First Grade (Gray, al , 1966). 

The charts on the following pages show how the objectives for tlie mother 
depend on the objectives for the child. It is Important to note how every- 
thing that the child, the mother, and the home visitor does fits Into the 

total home visiting approach. As you read the charts remember that the skills 

and attitudes are placed In a special order. 



Overview of the DARCEE Home Visiting Program 
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The child will feel that B. The mother will provide B. The home visitor praises 

he can do things. activities which the child the mother and child 

can do successfully but for the things they 

which keep the child reach- can do well, 

ing up. She tells him when 
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Your techniques as ^ home visitor 

Your Experiences will be so varied that It Is almost Impossible to set 
down a list of techniques for you to Imitate. We do not think this would 
be a desirable list to make, even If It could be done. The one guiding 
principle Is that each visit will probably be handled differently. People 
are different. TIie3e differences are discussed In more detail at the end ' 
of Chapter VI. The home visitor must take her cue from the particular 
mother as to how to proceed with her work. 

Learning **how®' to make home visits Is a process developed over time. 

The process Involves planning, trying out your plans In a visit, and then 
think carefully about what happevied during the visit. The Important task of 
reliving and rethinking the visit Is called evaluating the visit. 

The home visitor will need to look very carefully at the parts of the 
visit that seemed to go well. Were the smoother, more successful parts of 
her visit a result of her planning? Did they just happen by chance? Did 
she hit upon a technique that worked? Would It work another time with an- 
other person In a similar situation? 

The home visitor will also need to look very honestly at the parts of 
the visit which did not go well. She should try to think of other ways of 
handling the situations that caused the visit to be less smooth. Questions 
like these are good ones to be discussed with a supervisor. Many home 
visitors make a practice of writing down their evaluations of their visits. 
In this way they become “self teachers. “ They have a permanent record of 
their own growth and progress as well as a record of the growth and progress 
of the mothers . 
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In the next two chapters you will see how some home visitors handled 
some individual situations. Note how they carefully wrote down their plans 
and reported on their visits. Many times they explained how they evaluated 
what went well arid what could have been improved during the home visit. We 
hope that the suggestions which are offered in Chapters IV and V will be 
stored in the back of your mind for use if you meet similar "ituations in 

V 

your experiences as a liome visitor. 
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Chapter IV 

THE HOME VISITOR IN ACTION 



Introduct Ion 

In the case studies Which are recorded in this chapter and Chapter V 
we are eager for the readers and users of this manual to be aware of some 



of the situations which have occurred before and after the episodes which 
are described* The common experience which all the home visitors in the 
case studies shared was putting in many hours of thinking, planning, and 
evaluating by themselves and with co--workers* 

You will notice in the first case study that the home visitor has 
been asked to make a visit to Mrs* Baker's home by the director of the 
parent-child center. He had become aware of this need by a social worker's 
recommendation. In the next chapter Mrs. Hardge has also been asked to 
make the first visit to the Evans' home by her co— workers. These cases 
describe "special purpose" types of home visits. In other words the home 
visitors made these first visits for f;Secial reasons. Later, in December 
through August visits in the Evans' home, another type of home visit is 
described. In these case studies the emphasis is on learning activities. 

The reports of visits to the Johnson and Lynne homes also describe home 
visits in which learning is the focus. 

The cases included in these two chapters are based on actual experiences 

of home visitors working with families who were participating in DARGEE 

projects. Much of this information is taken directly from our home visitors' 

accounts of their encounters with a variety of pepple and situations. From 

the list of authors in the front of this book, you will notice that Mrs. 

Horton whom you meet in the summary of the visit to the Lynne family, and 

Mrs* Hardge whom you follow through the recording of the Evans family visits 

are home visitors at DARGEE. 

O 
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The following reports, sununarles, and detailed recording of home 
visits show our home visitors in action* The three vital processes which 
are necessary for the success of the program are demonstrated: 

1. process of planning, implementation (carrying out), and evaluation* 
2« process of sequencing. 

3. process of interaction which is the basis of building good rela- 
tionships between all people involved* 
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Report of a First Visit with the Baker Family 
The Home Visitor Plans the Home Visit 
In planning for this visit, the home visitor remembered some of the 
tilings she had learned about working with people. A major goal of the home 
visitor is to be a meaningful person in helping a family "do the best it 
can with what it has." Hopefully, a home visitor at least has three things 

going for her as she makes this effort: 

1. She is reaching out to a family with a positive purpose and atti- 

tude* She has something to offer. 

2. She is open-minded - ready to listen to and really hear a mother 
express her feelings or talk about her problems. She takes her 
cues from the mother and begins where the mother is. 

3. She is persistent and goes back until she is sure a mother s 
distrust, hostility, disinterest, or any other negative response 
cannot be overcome. 

Many times a home visitor will go to a home to offer a seirvice that has 
not been requested. There is no one approach to use in explaining who she 
is and the service she has to offer. The home visitor will be received in 
different ways, too - from a surface friendliness of "come Jn in" to a 
suspiciousness or distrust to the extent that there is no answer to the 

knock on the door. Every visit will be different. 

A home visitor will approach some parents who are so needful themselves 

that these parents must be "given to" before they can "give." They must 
see cl«arly that they are. in their own right, persons of worth and that 
there is a genuine interest in them as individuals. 
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The Home Visitor Carries Out the Hone Visit 
The Pareiat Child Center Director asked the home visitor to see Mrs. 

Baker after a social worker called to suggest she needed some help because 
the task of being a mother was overwhelming for her. Ihrs. Baker was 22 years 
old, divorced, and the mother of three preschool children. The social 
worker described Mrs. Baker as immature, "Just a child herself," but a 
person with some {strengths and abilities. However, she thought Mrs. Baker 
often got so bogged down with the demands of the children and household 
responsibilities that at home ’’she just gave up." The social worker had 
helped Mrs. Baker find part-time employment and it seemed to mean a lot to 
her to be partially self-supporting. Also, Mrs. Baker felt it was good to 
be away from all the confusion at home some of the time. 

First Visit 

Mrs . Baker came to the door when the home visitor knocked . The home 
visitor said, "I*m from the Parent Child Center over on 21st Street, across 
from City Hospital. Have you seen our building?" Mrs. Baker mumbled, "Yeah, 

I believe so, but I don't know anything about it." The home visitor explained 
that it was a place that offered different types of programs for parents and 
their young children and asked Mrs. Baker if she could tell her about one 
of the programs she thought Mrs. Baker might be interested in. Mrs. Baker 
said she didn't believe so, because she already had a place to leave her 
children when she was working. The home visitor said she was glad to know 
that because she knew thls^ was a problem for mothers sometimes when they 
worked, but that she would like to tell Mrs. Baker about a program where 
someone came to the home to work with mothers and their children. Mrs. 

Baker said, "You're right about it being a problem to work and find a place 
to leave your children and worst of ail is getting them back and forth." 

O 
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"I really would like to hear about how you worked it out," the home visitor 
said. Mrs. Baker said, "Well come on in but don't look at this house." The 
home visitor assured her that she knew how hard it was to keep up with 
everything — that she couldn't possibly keep everything just so~so all the 

I 

time. "And speaking of so-so," the home visitor said as she looked through 
the kitchen door just in front of her, "I don't believe I've ever seen a 
shinier kitchen floor." "I do take pride in my kitchen," Mrs. Baker said 
with a smile. 

"Sometimes I feel like I'm going around in circles," Mrs. Baker said. 

She then explained that she liked her job, but she was so tired when she got 
home she just wanted to collapse. She said she had always been bothered 
with backaches. She pointed out that with no husband to help out, her situa- 
tion was even worse. The home visitor gave her much support saying she 
knew how hard it must be to keep going when one didn't feel well and recog- 
nizing how hard it was when one person had the responsibility for everything. 

Mrs. Baker continued to talk about her feelings and problems while the home 
visitor gave her understanding, support, and praise (praise, for example, 
when Mrs . Baker said she had never missed a days work or been late during 
the four months she had been at her job) . 

Mrs. Baker said, "Oh my goodness, what time it it? I was supposed to 
pick the children up at three o'clock." The home visitor said it was ten •», 

minutes past— could she drop Mrs. Baker by to get them. Mrs. Baker said it 
was just around the comer, but it would be a help if it wasn't too much 
trouble. 

As they drove around the corner, the home visitor asked if she could 
come back one day later in the week. Mrs. Baker said, "You come ahead. I'll 
be home except on Wednesday and Friday. I don't get home until about 

O 
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2 o'clock.” The home visitor said, "How about Thursday morning around 
10 o'clock?" "Fine," Mrs. Baker said as she hurriedly got out of the car, 
"Thanks for the ride. I'll see you." 
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Evaluation 



In evaluating this home visit, here are some questions you can dis 

cuss . 

1. Why did the hoi<.ve visitor go to this home? 

2. What were the results? 

3. What do yo-* think the home visitor thinks about Mrs. Baker? 

4. What do you think Mrs. Baker thinks about the home visitor? 

5. What are some possibilities regarding the next visit? 

» 

6. What are some of the things the home visitor said or did that 
you think were good? Why? 

7. What do you think could have been handled another way? Why? 
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REPORT OF TWO HOME VISITS TO THE JOHNSON FAMILY 

Introduction ^ 

The home visitor has already made several visits to the Johnson home 
to get acquainted with Mrs* Johnson, Her youngest child, Bubba, Is In 
the first grade in a public elementary school^ The home visitor’s job is 
to help Mrs* Johnson so sh^ can help Bubba do a better job with his school 
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The Home Visitor Plans for the Visit 
Before going to the Johnson home, the home visitor prepared a plan. 

She reminded herself again that her main, job was to help Mrs- Johnson to 
be an effective teacher for her son Bubba. First, she read over the plans 
she used for this family during the past weeks. She remembered that Mrs. 
Johnson was doing a good job in reading stories to Bubba and then discussing 
them with him. She also realized that a few weeks had passed since she 
discussed Bubba* s school work with Mrs. Johnson. When she read her evalua- 
tion of last week’s home visit she saw that Bubba was havdLng difficulty 
printing letters. The trainer had suggested that the boy might be having 
trouble in getting his hands and eyes working together and that some cutting 
and pasting activities might help. 

Now the home visitor had three ideas for the next visit: 

1. discuss Bubba* s school work with Mrs. Johnson, 

2. use a cut and paste activity with Bubba and his mother, 

3- continue to help Mrs. Johnson with her story reading. 

Next, the home visitor wrote objectives for each of her ideas. 

I. Objectives 

A. For the mother 

1. to get an idea of how aware mother is of what child is 
doing in school. 

2. to determine how much help mother is giving child with home 
work. 

3. to give positive feedback to mother for any of her report 
which indicates that she is helping the child in this way. 

4. to ask 'the mother toi think of other ways she might help 
the: child ' with' ■'his '. home : assignments.; / 
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to model positive feedbaclc and language stimulation be- 
havior for the mother during the story reading and cut 



and paste activities. 

B. For the child 

1. to be able to answer questions about the story. 

2 . to be able to handle scissors and cut accurately . 

3 . to be able to paste cut-outs on paper to make picture . 

4. to be able to tell a story about this picture. 

II. Materials 

1. Storybook — The Littlest Snowman 

2. Large piece of white construction paper 

3. Packet of small pieces of colored construction paper 

4. Scissors and paste 
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The Home Visitor Carries Out the Visit 
As the home visitor arrived on this particular visit, she was greeted 
on the street by several neighborhood children who seemed to know all about 
her. She was surprised and felt good. She was prepared and on time. Mrs. 
Johnson met the visitor at the door. She had her coat on. '‘You just go on 
with Bubba, 1*11 be back,” she said as she brushed by the startled home 
visitor. 

The home visitor felt like leaving too. **How can I teach the mother If 

she’s not here? What’s the use?” she thought. And then she remembered 

her trainer’s advice, ”If you lose the mother, work through the child. Show 

her what the child can do and, more than likely, you* 11 get her back.** 

The bewildered child sat waiting on the bed which was In a room that 

served as both a living and sleeping room. ”H1 Bubba! Don't you look smart 

today.** He didn*t look up. (Try, try, try!) *’How would you like to see 

what I’ve brought today?** He raised his eyes but said nothing. At that 

moment she realized that her original plan would have to be revised. She 

decided to sing a song. **Bubba, why don’t we sing a song? Watch me and 

listen to what I say and then we’ 13. do it together: 

Little blue bird in the tree 
In the tree, in the tree 
Little blue bird in the tree 



Come sing a song to me. 

Sing a song about Bubba J.** 
etc. 

The child watched and listened intently — half in disbelief. When he heard 
his name sung he laughed and turned from side to side. The second time the 
child joined the home visitor by imitating the finger, arm and body move- 
ments she was making* They both laughed and she praised him, **Bubba^ you 
really can sing our b bird song well!** 



ERIC 
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She knew that she could now move to the book. She sat close to him on 
the bed. Mother returned. She smiled and was about to enter another room 
when the home visitor called to her, "Look what Bubba’s learned to do Mrs. 
Johnson! Won't you join us?" "I’ve got to cook," she replied. The home 
visitor answered, "It will only take a few minutes, but we'll come In the 
kitchen if you like." 

The home visitor and child performed In the kitchen. Mother watched. 

"Now you join In Mrs. Johnson." In the beginning mother seemed to feel a 
bit foolish. The home visitor understood this feeling of self-consciousness. 
She used to feel that way too. "She’ll get over it," she thought. And she 
did. Both mother and child were praised warmly when they finished. 

The home visitor moved on. "You know Mrs. Johnson, I've got something 
in my case that you'll enjoy." She removed the large, colorful storybook. 

They discussed it awhile and then Mrs. Johnson read it beautifully with 
Bubba at her elbow. Then Mrs. Johnson asked Bubba a few questions about the 
weather and snow, about the size of the snowman and about the colors of the 
ice cream cone he was holding. While this was going on, Mrs. Johnson looked 
over at the stove and then looked back at Bubba. The home visitor censed 
that the lesson was really beginning to interfere with Mrs. Johnson's dinner 
preparation, so she said, "I guess you're pretty busy." Mrs. Johnson answered 
that she was and that if she didn't get the potatoes peeled, there wouldn’t 
be any dinner. The home visitor took this opportunity to show Mrs. Johnson 
how to use potato peeling to teach Bubba about different sizes, colors and 
textures, and also about halves and quarters. Mrs. Johnson seemed happy to 
get back to her work and Bubba seemed happy to be helping his mother. All 
three talked about potatoes. 




After the potatoes were peeled, cut and In ths. pot^ the home visitor 
took time to talk to Mrs. Johnson about Eubba’s school work. She quickly 
found out that there was no contact between this home and the school. Mrs. 
Johnson didn’t know whac. Bubba was doing in class and said that he never had 
any homework. The home visitor asked if she would like to find out more 
about Bubba’ s school work. Mrs. Johnson said she would but didn’t have time 
to go to school. The home visitor agreed to get some information for Mrs. 
Johnson from Bubba ’s teacher. 

The hour drew to a close. They discussed things that mother and child 
could do together during the week. "I ’in really glad you came back. Mrs. 
Johnson, and I bet Bubba is too! I hope that you'll be able to be here 
everytime I come. Is this time still convenient for you?" Mrs. Johnson 
said it was convenient. They stood by the door chatting for a few moments. 



and the home visitor left. 
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The Home Visitor Evaluates the Visit 
That same night the home visitor sat dovm and wrote down a few notes 
about the Johnson visit. She looked back over her objectives. She checked 
the ones about story reading and marked "next week" next to the cut and 
paste objectives. Then she printed "THINKING ON MY EEET" in large letters 
and described how she had to change her plan when she got to the Johnson 
home. She included the reasons why she had to change the plan: 

1. Mrs. Johnson left when I got there. 

2. Mrs. Johnson didn’t have time to finish the activities because 
she had to fix dinner. 

and then wrote down what the changes were; 

Showed Mrs. Johnson how to use meal preparation to teach Bubba potato 
peeling for size, color, and texture concepts, halves and quarters. (This 
would be especially good to share with the other home visitors bt;cause most 
of them had to change their plans, too. They were always interested in 
finding new ways to help the mother be a better teacher without taking up 
too much of her time.) Last, the home visitor made a note to remind herself 
to make an appointment with Bubba’ s teacher. She really wanted Mrs. Johnson 
to do this, but thought that she could help by taking the first step. 




Questions for Your Evaluation 

In your evaluation of the home visit these are some questions you can 
discuss : 

1. Why do some mothers appear to be "turned off?" 

2. Since It seems to add a lot of trouble, why does the home visitor 
focus on the mother Instead of the child? 

3 . How do you think most poor people would feel If asked to do a 
"school" activity like reading? 

4. Why Is planning for a home visit Important? 

5. Why should plans be changed? Can just anything be substituted? 

6. How would you have handled the mother's leaving? 

7. How would you evaluate the home visitor's performance? 
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Background 

Three months have passed. Mrs. Johnson has already visited Bubba*s 
teacher and plans to attend a parent- teacher conference next weex. Bubba 
is still not bringing home any work from class, but be and his mother have 
been working regularly on the home visit assignments. Mrs. Johnson has 
made amazing progress in her teaching. It is almost to the point where 
the home visitor only has to set out the materials and Mrs. Johnson takes 
over. Not all of the mothers have made so much progress, so the home visitor 
truly looks forward to this visit. The home visitor has met with Bubba* s 
teacher a number of times and knows that she is using beginni.ng reading 
books and an arithmetic work book in class. The whole class is now working 
on subtraction problems. 
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The Home Visitor Plans the Visit 

As before the home visitor planned for this visit by reviewing her past 
plans. She felt that Mrs. Johnson was doing so well in her teaching that 
she was ready to help make the lesson plan for the visit. She hoped that 
Mrs. Johnson would be able to plan the whole lesson by the time the project 
ended • 

The home visitor's plans showed that Bubba had leaimed to associate 
sounds with each consonant in the alphabet and that he knew some of the long 
and short vowel sounds. With these things in mind she set out three ideas 
for this week's visit” 

1. let Mrs. Johnson plan one activity for next week, 

2* build on Bubba' s word attack skills by Introducing a "word family 
exercise,” 

3. work on subtration. 

Next the home visitor wrote objectives for each one of her ideas. 

I, Objectives 

A. For the mother 

1. to be able to selract an activity for the next visit. 

2. to be able to give two objectives for this activity. 

3* to be able to make or help make the necessary materials. 

4* to be able to tell a few ways she would be able to help 

Bubba with subtraction using things In her home. 

5. to follow up on the"word family" activity during the week 
using the materials left by the home visitor. 
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B. 



For the child 

1. to be able to substitute beginning consonants in front of 
"at" and "an" and then say the word . 

2. to be able to Identify the (-) minus sign. 

3. to be able to subtract 1 from any number from 2 to 25. 
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The Home Visitor Carries Out the Visit 

The home visitor arrived on time, Mrs, Johnson and Bubba were waiting. 
They had been watching TV, but when they got ready to work, Mrs. Johnson 
went over and turned it off. After chatting a few minutes, the home visitor 
took out the word— family wheel and handed it to Mrs, Johnson. She handled 
it a moment, and then her eyes lit up when she understood the idea of the 
first activity. She called Bubba over next to her and began to explain what 
had to be done. The home visitor sat back and watched, Bubba answered 
quickly and was able to answer correctly for most of the new words. The home 
visitor was surprised when Mrs, Johnson asked Bubba to put each new word in— 
tc a sentence. The home visitor praised her warmly. Bubba had some diffi- 
culty but was able to succeed with each word. When Mrs,. Johnson forgot to 
praise him, the home visitor reached over and patted him and said he was 
doing "very good." Bubba beamed. He seemed to enjoy being "so smart." 

The subtraction exercise didn't go as well. Mrs. Johnson looked a bit 
unhappy about the whole thing. For a while she almost looked angry and then 
she looked bored* The home visitor sensed that arithmetic wasn't Mrs. John- 
son's best subject, so she decided to take over and work directly with Bubba. 
She discussed the idea of "taking away" using the colored blocks. Mrs. 
Johnson watched, Bubba had some trouble saying how many blocks were left 
when he took one away, but after doing it a few times he began to get the 
idea. Since he was having some difficulty, and since Mrs. Johnson didn't 
seem too happy about the activity, the home visitor decided to hold off on 
the mimeographed sheet until next week* She wanted to be sure that this 
would be a successful experi^ce for Buibba and Mrs. Johnson. 

Before the hour drew to a close, th^ home yisitor suggested that Mrs, 
Johnson might help hex' plan ip activity for next week> At first, Mrs. 




O 



Johnson said that she didn't think she had time, but the home visitor now 
knew that this usually meant that Mrs. Johnson really didn't think she d 
be able to do a good .iob and was afraid to come right out and say it. The 
home visitor reminded her of how well she was doing and suggested that she 
might begin planning with the word family wheel. This seemed agreeable, 
and the two began to talk about the activity while Bubba manipulated the 
wheel, and whispered each new word. At the end of the planning it was de- 
cided that Mrs. Johnson would make a wheel for the "et" family. The home 
visitor left after they decided that Mrs. Johnson would use the word wheel 



to teach Bubba that week* 
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The Home Visitor Evaluates the Visit 
That night the home visitor made a few notes on the Johnson visit. 

Most of it had gone very well. She was concerned about the subtraction 
activity. She wrote "THIHTCING ON MY FEET” ^ and made a note about not using 
the problems bn the mimeographed sheet and explained : that this was because 
of the trouble Bubba had in using the blocks and also because of Mrs. 

Johnson * s unwill in g^e s s to ge t involved in the ac t iy ity . ■ She d ecided to 

continue .to work with Bubba using the blocks Instead of thu hu 

problems . She also decided Involve Mr s . Jolmson in the arithmetic 

act ivity by having her help ' to plan one herself • She was . convinced that 

Mrs . JToto it waht^d^^^^t^^ over her f eir of 

ar itluaetic . : 
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Questions for Your Evaluation 

When you are evaluating this home: visit the following questions can 
be discussed: 

1. What are some things ■v^ich happened at the first of the visit 
which show that Mts. Johnson has grown in skills and attitudes? 

2. Why did the home visitor take over the arithmetic activity? 

3. Which of this objectives for the Another were reached? 

4. What changes in her .plans ;did: the home visitor need to make? 
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Theme: 
Family : 



Obj ectives i 



Materials:.;, 







A Summary of a Home Visit with the Lynne Family 
Farm Animals 
The Lynnes 

Patricia, the mother; Donald, a six—year"Old; Melba, a five- 
year-old; Ronald, a four-year— old; and the target child, 
Teresa, 30 months; and Rene, the baby. 

To focus on the interaction between the mother and her 
children: 

visual discrimination 



To develop these cbhcepts about farm ani^ 

■:\Fa'rm-;ahlmalh;.:'are' different' -si^ 

Farm animals are different colors. 

Farm anlinals give -us food. 

Faravanlmalshave different body coverings. 

Fainn animals need food, water, and air in order to live . 
•■;:;:vUrManyft:.typ'ds:':hf'''anlmals; -llve-^nn; thC/'f^ 

Song^ sheett, ’’Old. McDonald Had a Farm'' ■ . ' . 

.Ditto sheets — farm picture; , ' . ' < : 

'Piizziee;-'r^ Tanlmiai;: V' .• ! •• 
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Activity Procedure: Home visitor greets the family making sure she Includes 

all members present. She is however focusing on the 
mother. She stops and positively reinforces the mother 



and children throughout the activity. 

Home visitor — when seated says to the mother and 
children: "Guess what! We're going to take a make- 

believe trip!" (Pause) "Patricia (mother), do you 
knoij what make-believe is?" 

Patricia: "It's pretend. " 

Home visitor: "That's exactly right. Patricia, we’re 

going to pretend we're going to visit someplace. I 
bet all of; you knew, didn't you?" 



Heme visitor setting the stage: "Ok, before we get start- 
ed, let's all Patricia, I like 

the way you're sitting 'up and look at Ronald! He's 
sitting up ready to go; also." (Reward both) "Now, 

I'm going; t^ Patricia would 



yem a;^ithexd)^i^ guess v^ete we 

are going?" (Pause for an' 

'Hbnrei-visiiorS v' 




[LI: ‘-1* ’y ^ f V • i • A - i V.” ^ ; •• ' 't- > • • ■ 
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(Pause) "Patricia, do you know where we* re going?" (Pause) 
Patricia: "To the farm." 



Home visitor: "Good, Patricia had on her listening ears. 

You* re right. We* re going to the farm.*' 

Home visitor takes out farm sheet: "Now Patricia will 

you name the animals you see in the picture?" 

Patricia names the animals and says to children: "You 

know what, this one is?" (Points to the cow) 

Home visitor: '*Patricia, you lead the song this time and 

we*re going to point to the animals as we ’ say their names . " 
Patricia, Ronald; home visitor and other children sing song 
and point to each: animal as they sing (cows, horses , pigs , 
sheep, ducks, chicken; to hen,^ h dogs) . 

Home visitbr rewards the chiidren ^fot their work. 



Hpme y is itor : "Let * s Ipok at the pile ture. Patricia can 

you tell us what rshappehing 

Patricia . .takM and ; proceeds tp e^^lain by asking 
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Home visitor puts aside ditto and brings out cut out 
animals. "Now, let's make believe we're farm animals 



living on a farm and it's feeding time. We've all come 
out to eat. We're going to ask for our food in our own 
way." 

Each one takes an animal. "Patricia, you begin." 
Patricia: "Moo— moo, I am a cow." 

Ronsad and other children follbw with assistance from 
mother. Matching animal and sound then describing same. 
Home visitor : ''Let's seC^^^ if we c^m count our animals to 

see how msmy we have.'' 

Patticia: ''We have seven." 

pbme are seven of us so each one has a 

differeil*^ nn ima i. bid yoih eiiipy ybiir trip? Next week 

I'm going tb bring you a stbr^ but w^hil^ 

Patricia. I wpuld: Lite you to . . . ." 



Fo llbw> upc . 



iV Walk, around your neighborhood with your child, notice 




iMintfi 
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5 , Let the children classify according to animal size, 

or the number -of feet they have or their body covering, 

6. Serve milk, bacon and eggs for breakfast and have 
children to associate each one with an animal. 

Home visitor will show mother . how to in t to to 

children. Picture read story pl VLlttle Red Hen”^ 

"Animals Talk To Me.” 
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Evaluation: 1. With mother ' s help Ronald can count animals. 

2. With mother's help Ronald can Identify some animals. 

3. Ronald does not understand that milk comes from the 

;cow. ■ ' . ■ : V 

language Mother and children : can expt®sa themselves when talking 

.•'.V'/;'about'.theanimals.'--.;'-:.;:,,:., 

They were able to natch animals with sound. 

Mother ccan name some by--i>rbdhcts of the aniinals. 
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Family Game Farm Animals 

The mother Is chosen to be the farmer . 

The other children take the name of farm animals. 



Xhfe farmer Imitates the noise which a certain animal makes . 
If he says, "Quack, quack," all ducks must moye. If he 
says, "Oink, oink," all pigs must move. The mother plays 
this game until all children have had a chance to be each 
animal. Then let the children choose the animal they like 
best beginning with Ronald and arrange In order of size. 



See If children can change animals according to their 
size. 6b through the miotlbns of each animal. 

Follow up Game^^^^^^ thinking) 

what animal is yellow as butter, as yellow as a lemon, . 

as yellow as the sun that ripens all things or is yellow 
as a banana? (duck, cow, chicken) 

What animal is brown like a potato, as hrovm as dried 



iheans or brbwn lik^ your /shoes? Maybe dog, cow, horse, 
plgs.,'',chlck(eh^ 

'^^hjtvahiinhfe^ /®s red - as tomatoes and.. as 







Is there an animal as purple as grapes , as purple as 

viblets, as purple as a.n eg^^ (none) 




Chapter V 

DETAILED RECORDING OF AN ENTIRE SERIES OF VISITS 
TO THE EVANS* HOME 
Introduction 

It would be very Important for anyone reading this case study to under- 
stand the continuing action taking place during a home visit. 

The process begins with the Initial visit and every visit after that 
is directed toward the developing of a favorable mother— home visitor rela- 
tionship. After this goal Is accomplished, the home visitor can be realis- 
tic about the conditions that exist in the home. She can also be understand- 
ing and sympathetic to the! mother* s problems ^llei trytag to show her better 
ways to cope with her day to day responsibilities. 

■ This case study Is imusuai mainly because of the complex family com- 
position. The faimily Is made up 6f a middle-aged mother and her five young 
children, and her 19 year old daughter and her three young children; 



Kate Evans - a mother in her 
;ea.rly .forties''. : ■ 

:;J'ack' (a bbddler) ; 

:Ripbertc.,: 

Patricia ' . 

Janet • . ' ■ 

Patrick (an. infant) . / ; 



Dottle Evans - a very young 
^ • 19 ' year ..:'.old ' 

;-'V.v; ,:^mothen- . 

Joey (a toddler) (Target Child) 

..jean^^.^^ivV. 

.'Wanda - ■ 



We would like tol assume; that because : of mothers 

became more ' aware of thjeir; ability ,t6,' cope ^th • al^st hopeless situations i ' 




hiaifiiiiirnrn'iTiaiia 
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Rhythm of Home Visits 



November 19 




November 22 


Initial Visit - beginning the relationsh 


November 26 


' ^ -V ■: ' . V ■' ; „ '•/ ■■ 


December lb 


■ First Home Visit 


December 17 


■•Second ■.'Hbme“‘Visit:.;\ ' , 


■ Januery.'’'.? ; 


visit cancelled at Mrs i Evans* riequest 


January 14 


Third Home Visit 


January 21 . ■ 


Visit . cancelled 


January 24 ' 


Telephoned to schedule January 28 : visit 


January 28. ' 


.,) '.F6urtT^.'’^Hc>me^^^ ^ 


Feb^ary 


Fifth \Hbmev Visit ^ ‘ 


February V 11 1 


Sixth tome Vi 


•February 18 


Visit" cancelled V 


February ^v24 r 


Visit to schedule* March 4 visit''” . ' 


Ma,rchv4 ’ .. 


.. . Seyenth ’ ^me^ .Visit, Ovideo taped) ■ 



...i, March. 






y lsit< : cahceUed 



Eljghtkll^lk 



■-/,■ '--^'■7 • 



< Y i ■. •;■.■! A' ■>.' 1^',; ,~ 

'I'V * 

• ;’V .- . V j J-/."- 
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The Home Visitor Platis for the Home Visit 

This is my initial visit to this home. DARCEE became involved with 
this family through one of the children. Janet is enrolled in an educational 
program for five year olds in one of the Early Training Centers. Mr. Frank- 
lin, a teacher who is one of my co-workers^ asked me to go with him to Mrs. 
Eveins* home. The liaison person from the Early Training Center had been 
unsuccessful in establishing a relationship with Mrs. Evans or Dottie in 
previous visits to. the home. When she had gone vith Mr. Franklin before* 
Dottie had not come in the room where Mr. Franklin was conducting activities 
with the children. ^ 

Mr. Franklin was interested in learning ;mbre about the home visitor 
program. He wanted tq,>iearn how’to'mdtiyate a low-income mother to york _• 
more with her children. He was interest^ particularly two 

year bids. Since his main cohceih' was , tp learn 'abbut ways, to: help , low- 
income mothers interact with their' children, . he thought , I . might be able to 
show. him how home visitors..; do this. 

Since, this is my first visit /the purpose of n>y visit to the i^ans home 
is to begin bplldlng a good relationship with Dottie. I hope Dottle will 
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The Home Visitor Carries Out the Home Visit 

November 19 

The children were in the window, waving and smiling when Mr. Franklin 
knocked bn the door. Dottie finally came to the door. As she opened the 
door, she said, "You* 11 have to come back. ■ We don't have any heat in the 
living room. " Mr. Franklin very q^ultkly introduced me and explained why I 
was there. Me sAld,: "Mrs . Hardge has worked with lots of mothers and young 
children in their homes. She would like to come in and talk with you about 
some of the things she ! has done with mothers . She hopes she will be able 
to work with you and your children, too. " 

Then Mr. Franklin asked if there was another room where we could have 



the’ activity H^'^^aven suggested . using the kitchen. Dottle answered no 
rp both jjueations.^^^^^^^^ her mother, who had Just come home 

-'- 5 . ^ ■' ■ ' 

from tMe^hospit^l r in Vtke, ohly room where there was heat. She added 



.t^f ,:the chiidrehTwere hot I said to Dottie, "Well, I can eome in 

•and. .help, you dress/tMe children,,'.’. Dottie replied, **NO', M*am, that's all 



-right',"; A long ‘.pause followed her statement. 



My 1 ■ Frnp^-jn asked , "Can we cbi^ back?" Dottie readily agreed 

aXXlTtlll-tLK tO ..preV€int. OUIT . 



11 come back on 
showed that .she ^ felt 
to happy that we were leaving 
Frahklih h^^ 
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The Home Visitor Evaluates the Home Visit 
Dottle was friendly and did not appear to be hostile to me. She 
responded to my presence by talking. She was obviously yery embarrassed 
about allowing me to come into the Home . There is some hope that she does 
want me to come back, because she volunteered to have all the^^^^^m^ 
together . I could hot t;ell for sure if she Was Jjaterehted or disinterested 
in the pi.*ogram. However, she did: seem to be llstentag to what I had to tell 
,,het. '■ ^ ' 

r decided to offer help for dressing the children to show my concern 
for her situatloni_ ;Jl-. wanted; to^; understood that she :had a 

great iespensibility^^^^^^^ chtldreh* Although bottle might have 

■really wanted: mb to come ^^n and he^ with children, she wQuldn’t 

let -:us in the; house. y ^Her ; embarrassmenti kbout the condition; of the -house 

shut but\eye'ry thing. 



. /• , . The Home Visitor Plans for the Home Visit , 

kept my promise to 

continue our rsslatiphs^^ will need to be reminded that I 

aik; going to hetjhpuse -son;, l^nday^ Im- 



portaniv because X w^hh! ,.i° trust me. X w^tec 




aERJC 
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The Home Visitor Carries Oiut the Home Visit 

November 22 

i. made a visit to the Evans home to remind Dottle about our appointment 
for Jfohday, Noveihber 25. Do nor did I ask to come in. 

ppttie said if it was pretty weat^ was today, it would be all 

right for me^^^ t back Ifonday . 1/ suggested if 1 was cold we could go in 

the other room; where t a( f ire fdi* s : sh^ She said her 

motherwas St Ul in the bed, and we might bother her. 

She said,: people. '' The , other children came to tbe 

door with Dottle.' They were smiling and when I said, "Hi there, how are 
'you?" one of- .tKem,_'fi^ sa^ld, "Hello, " . Joey had on a tee shirt (and nothing 

:®lssl;^i; Dottle KWas.^ ohi . Dottle seemed a little more 

relaxedvtoday. -By the end of our conversation, all of the children told me 
good— byfe,-_ '■ , 



; Home Visitor iSvaluatbs the Home Visit 






I saw a^lbb'^bf^Drogfesb t^ Iri^my Duilding a good' relationship *rLt^^ 
Dottle',. Wcatise,' s^'^responded more .tome. Her acting more rel£uced showed me 
that: she felt i)K>re comfortable with mew She was friendlier .wlth and had 



'.C, 



mot^ to sayv: : :/;She^talW yirlthput ^ asking, her about him • / 

V '...y •■-'I -^be'si- '.watot i^.ttb-:bo^^ba^^^ Deicause there was"hop3'' In 



■;/ hjef tP- ff . the weabhery-was'' good. ' This ' "leaves the door 




•U-i; 
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The Hoto Visitor Plans for 

The purpose of this visit is to between bottle 

and me. I need to find out what kind of interaction is already going on 
among Dottle and the children. I can see how Dottie talks to the children 
and works with them in a planjaed activi ty. Because 1 also w^t to see what 
the children can do, I think these objectives and activities;^ fhould be 



appropriate; .r 



I. 



Objectives - - 

-A. For : the mother 



1. ‘To"^ show the. k of. Interaction she uses -yrLth the children. 



2. To become, mpre'^i^vpiyed* wit h^ while" the home 



. . visitor -is^preseht. (I want Dottie tp stay in the room 









•B!,- - For-', the .thiget ■ ’chii:d' 









L -V- Ju* , / 

' \ ‘ Pers'i8tehce^ 







lERlC 
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B, For the pthpic childret^^^^ 

.■•■'•, ■ . '..••• ■. -i v. j, 

1. Singing vnct'ion songs 






■ ^2. - Wording siinpie- object' puzzle's 



'V 



III., l^terlsis 



Mallbox^ £ind>~8haped objects 
Founding board with pegs and hanmer 
Puzzles 



, iTruit;; 



' ‘ ’i • 






fv-. 







Nbyember. 26 
pnejs i^:■t^^fc^^p;lac,e,^^^^ , porch .•), ': 

w. 
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Joey did together. She said, "Joey indves around the house a lot while I*m 
honie» but if I have to go away j he will get in the bed and stay there." 

She admitted that she didn* t talk to Joey much. I asked* "Could you give 
Joey somethlhg to play with /When ^^^h^ to be in bed?” I also suggested 

that she might learn to talk to him tK>re 

I suggested that there are ways she her children and ; 

her younger sisters and brothers in a way that would benefit all of them. 

I ; said* "You are >a very important person in their li^^ You can have a lot 

to do with making /life better, for them.. Many of the mothers .1/ have: worked 
-with ;:feit::.that'v:our/:-wo.rk^::togd,theri:;^e ■ 

looked right at me and nodded as though she believed me. 

All of the children .had bad colds from plsylh^ outside the day before 
without .putting on their . cbaits . I tbid" her' I realized she had quite a bit 
of responsibili^y^lobking af tet ^the children with ' her mother I 

added'/that^'i:;waa;'^^:'interbsted'^ih' -'fM^ 

that I ' hoped /that .she wbuid be. able to . pr6parei;herself for a^ j that would 
benef it her and the chiJ.dren in more more than 

. she /had the week: ■beforbf and /was sfstlil^ Shb was' dressed this 

^mbj^thhi 
the 



ihg* .'aud;.thC.{dhildreni'waved^^'agaih: ft^^ Dottie had to -go to 

store, -but;;;refused>my 'offer of a ride. - 
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She. talked about Jb^y and^^^^ a to him 

tiuch. I told her why I wanted to and her children every week, 

emphasiisihg' the: import ^mt rblb she their iiyes> I pointed out many 

of our act ivities Wouid^ ; ^ her to deyelop the skills needed to cope with 

her day-to-^day responsibilities;^^ to me and looked as though 

she believed i\ie and trusted my sincerity in wanting to help her. 

She was still very friendly toward me but refused my offer to give 
her a ride to the' btore. 1 told her 1 would call her during the following 
week; ';She 'Said that my coming back for a' 'Visit would depend on the weather * 
i f eel that I this visit': really eeVehXlshed" our /friendship and helped pave 
the way for another 'visit. 

v/'r;’''';''lJhe’/HO^-'' Visitor ;P1 for- -- the /-Hoiiie, .Visit , 

Since; , I to'carry out , last visit as planned, 1 plan to tiry 
to work on the sV^e objectives usj^g the s^e activities as written for 
'Noyember.' 26;"' ■ \ . 



'%f_ : ^Obje;!ctivea,\/' 

. A. .‘v/For the mother. 



; 1. To show phe kind Of . ihteract^jlLon. she .uses with the children. 



Do.ttie to';8.tay ln. 'tho room 







'I ' - ''it -it':.' 

^ ’ ■ \Vr;'» ".'rV-'' 'i : ••'';■ 
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G . Eor the other chl,l,dren 
-I.- "'Fersistence 

2 . Motor ; develo^ent.;; ’ 

3. -Verhalization 
II, Activities 

A, For the target child; 



1. 

2. 



'Putting shapes In the mailbox 
Pounding >^th^ 



B', ' Foie' • the'' other' ' ’chlldreh!'. 



lill. 









Il'^r- '}'Sihgiii'g'‘“ac ^ 









' ^.5 ^ ' >■'<■ * ' 'Ir' 






2i-- iHomei.vla±tbr?.?i^ll read thte ’bd'ok ■ — : 'Pat Tth% flucuiy 



rTf'-: 



‘ Mli'll^ox-'‘'khd' shape' oblJedts.'t'; - ,'‘s''^'>' '■ ' ’^ •" 

1 '' /* 1 A -1 ' - . ^-*1 i ^ J'' . ^ ^ i t “ ^ ^ / r -V, 







r ::t 't!. ' 
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I read the Pat the Bunny book. Wltrhpers is tehee I managed to involve 
Joey and the other children in the touching activity. 

The other children worked puzzles while Joey mail- 
box. They rotated thh puhzles iuiibrig^ t^^ very iittie^ to say. 

They .could only, name the, objecta in .the toy puzzle. 

We sang ''Where^ thiimbkin'' and ''If 



The Home Visitor Eyal^tes i the 

Dottie was very patient in showing and ' helping Joey work with the mail- 
box and- the pegboard. I told her to allow him ’to play with the mailbox 
(which I left) when he wanted to stay Ih: tlie bed. 

The other /children'vtried to Imit^te^. the .home visitor actions while we 
were slng^g,ybut they cpuld^inot : say Dottie joined 

iis in singing' ,after;,muchypersuasion. We.-perslsted in .keeping her. in the room 
she went! out- tylce^and s^ some ' tin^, bpt I jcalled h,er back. 

. l.?ji^l§itt®d to Dottie whatyw^ 'wOre' t^lng to ; do. The activities which 
seemhd to be all p.lay Were really ways to develop certain.^, skills necessary 
. for learning with younger children^^ I tOld 'her!that 1 wOuid.yd(monstrate some 
.skills .ifor heriwhl^ while she .was looking, a^^ the children. 

thjes ■ children? that 7 some. . ob j ec ts ‘ 
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I told Dottle tiisliig a little more of th^ Patience she had shown with 
Joey with the other children wpuld be helpful in ca^ryl^^ out my suggestions. 
She, said she.- wo.uld ' try . 

I belleye the activities ;today strengthened pur relationship. They 
aisp help set the stage for a muiual intet’est for ■ I)btt ie ^ a pa:rtl<rH pkt ^ no -f ri 

:.'future-';'visft&.^-."^'--''- 



The .Home yisitor Flans for .ithe Home Visits 



I . Ob j ec t ives 



A. For the mother . ~ 

1. To- ^et Dottle "to remain in the room during the activities. 

2. To talk to Joey while working with the mailbox and pegboard. 

V'V H.;^?Fpr-’ the' /i, "J, ' .V'"'’;’"''- 

_li;'^'-Hye"Z^nd:doord^ation' . ' - v 



j^Hevleldpmenf 
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III. Materials 
'tollbpx' / 

Pegboard - hjammer 
Puzzles — simple objects 
White cons tryct ion paper 
Green triangles — red stars 
Paste 



The Home Visitor Carries, Out the ; Home - Visit . 



^ " iV • ' I 



December 17 '= 
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The Home Visitor Evaluates the Home Visit 
I was delighted with Dottie*s performance today i She had obviously 
put a lot of work in getting prepared for my visit. She stay^xi in the room 
during the entire visit and worked with me. . I felt I really reached my ob- 
jective in getting Dottie to talk to Joey. Her helping me with the activi- 
ties for the other children was also a mark of progress. 



In this home visit I observed several ex^pliBS whi<* showed that Joey^ 
is b ecbming more responsive. His smiling today when: I arrived is one examr- 
ple* This is the first sign of any emotional response he has made 
thing since I have been visiting the Ev^s* hpme.^^ T^ intensive amount of 
interest which he shoyed in everything today indicates tha:t he is much more 
aware of . what is happening to himi-: ■ The.-m^iibpx an^ poundiiig bp 
materials with which he can work sue cess fully. 



other children could really follow my directions today . - ^ey made 

the Christmas trees step by step in the way tkat I had instructed them. They 
sang much better today. They were very, motiyated for slhgihg because^^ 

W 2 m:ted to sing the songs severai times ; Their ability to label objects is 
iinprovihg as demonstrated by their being a^^^ the pb j ects in the 

'^puzzles. 1 ’■ ’ 'z 'I'- 'V ' •, ' 



Tlie Home Visitor Plans ifpr the Visit 






■i^or?^-tti|e'..mb.ther '-x 

►1, To I get^ pdttie to reii^in -in,' t^e;, room, during' the,^ activity. , 
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II. 






B. For the target child 

1. Eye/hand coprdlimtion 
'2.. Verbalization 

C. For the other children 

1. Jrerbaiization^^^^^^^^- 

3 . Gblbr concept : red — blue 

Activities - .. 

. A. ;'^ For;- the-;.- target -child;,, V- ' " ^ 

li Working/ irtth pegboard^^^ a hammer 
B . For tVe other;, children 
,1.^ Singing 

;)'lf You're Happy" 

2. '*Let*s Pretend!' 

a.; Birda - airplanes flying 
^ Rabbits -hopping 

c.i Shuffling/ m^ of train 

'3.. .‘Story 

. v Tbie Three Bears ' 



'IXI'i! i;Malhf ial'd^iy'i^S »vsr • ; ;.c- i-- ■ ••. •; . 

;:^;-V.’\'/Pegboard,‘-}j-‘- 




on 



I worked with Joey using the pegboard and haimner. He knew how to knock 
the peg with the hammer when a peg would not fall through the hole. 

The other children drew pictures while I worked with Joey. 

We all played "Let* s Pretend" alnd the children responded eagerly by 
imitating the sounds and the motions of an airplane and train. 

I read the story The Three Bears, naming the colors of clothing the 
bears were wearing . Three of the children were wearing the same colors . 

We were sitting on the bed while I read the story and before X finished, 
■.Joey .fell'';asleep.-- 

: When Dottie Thturned from the Store j the children told her the name of 
the Story I had read . She very willihgiy sang *’If You* re Happy" with the 
■ children.^ 



The Home Visitor Evaluates the Home Visit 
When 1 arrived. Dot tie asked me if I would stay with the children while 
She went to the store. She said, "it won* t take me long.** After waiting for 
a while I decided to go ahead and have the activity VTith the children. Joey 
showed tiiat he is improving in ; eye/hand coordination while working with the 
pegbbard and hammer today . Ihe pthe worked independently and were 

^ able to talk about the pictures they had^^ M and 



I' can understand more: of T the words they say . ; 

' ^hey imitated me in the "Let* s Pretend'* activity and followed my in- 
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for them. If I were constantly changing the books and. materials I think 
the children would be more interested in their content instead of the con- 
cepts X waiit them to learn from them,, such as colors, sizes, and number. 

By having the children practice saying the same words, I will be able to 
see how much they have improved with their speech. Joey fell asleep while 
X was reading the story. 

When Dot tie returned they lost interest in the activity and became 
excited about the food she had brought, bread, cookies, and doughnuts. 

They did tell her about The Three Bears . 

I^obbie seemed more relaxed today and very willingly consented to sing 
"Xf You're Happy" with the children. X did npt join in the singing. She 
was very patient trying to get the children to follow her directions . 



The Home Visitor Plans for the Visit 
X. Objectives 

For the mother 

1. To remain in the room during the activity. ■ - ■ . 

2 . To read story. The Three Bears . dramatizing the voices of 
" v:- the characters . 

To / be. .■involved!-, with-: Joey, in-iihis ■activities . ■■ 

'i'.' B. ' For the ; target child 
/ ‘ f ,1’.;;«. Verbaliza^ ■ , 

.''2;.". Mq.tor'':dWeldpmertt • 
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2. Unscrewing ild off jar to find out what Is making the noise 
when he shakes the jar. 

3 . Looking at the Balt thfe Bianhv hook, ialone 

B,. ' For; the' bther chil4i^:;r/v'''; V'-:'-,/:;’ 

1. Talking abodt s tory.; The Three Bea;rs^ ; read -^by Dottle ; : 

- I: - : -sihgihg/;;-' ■ 

av“-- If;.:Yoh*re/HhppyV:Y^ 

' ■'b'i;-r;';/'”Where ‘■is :- Thu^ 

:■■ ■ 3-. Y v-Making-:.3 /bears ■.■.using'Y-circ'leE.-: 

III. Materials 

Books — The' Three Bears. Pat the Btmny 
Covered' jar ^ with bell inside 
Construction, paper' 

^Crayon' paste ■' ^ , 



The Home i Visitor ^Carries /Out the .Home Visit 



' V-;,. January '28'' ■. 

We sat on, .the bed while 'Dot tie read the story The Three Bears . When 



the childri^ ’ 



” "■•:^sti^'ad;“:;of ^ 



VthreeV she Held lip- i:hree finders 
Joey " was very interested ' in the 

' did riot- make 
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I read Pat the Bunny book ^ They followed mv Instructions for each 

page. 

Joey worked hard trying to pnacrew t^^ realized 

there whs something. Inside after he' shook r it seyeral t lines i After he suc- 
ceeded In getting the lid off he wanted to run wit gave him the 

Pat the Bunny book to look at by hltiaelf , telling him th<e jar would break 
ff he fell down while running and he would ! cut "h tried to Imitate 

the other children during, the singing and viaade a few sounds. 

When Dottle camU. back (without being Called^ children sang, 

"Pat— a— Cal^'\ and "Where Is Thumbkin.”^^^^^^^ 



• . I ■,':a.chieyed\.'s6me:.:sUcch.^^^ reahhlngr-my^'i'pbjUcti Dottie ' ■■■, ■ 

remained in the ropm du^^fhg; most of the:- actiyity who was back 

bed. bottle has more 

^responsibilit ies npwi r, % m^ got some— 

,thing.i to dpvjnbwi^ remember that I, a a home ylsltor, was a guest 

■ iu this l^me .,.3 ., Iv,;^i^^ of 

■ • these .people while T '.am to 'their ^^^h When she came back, I told her I 

Dottie.- is ■ reaily ’■ ■; 

activities. and will continue to do so If 
Dbtt'ie. tovolyed.' As .evidence of this Increase 

to the5b6pk',-.lobked;at the 

He 

aitog of 
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I am glad that 1 continued to use the same books. I can see how the 
children were able to ta^H and grasp this concepts I wanted them to 

learn. ..-v 



I. 



The Home Visitor Plans for the 
■ Objectives' 

; A, '-FOr.^ the 'mother: , , 

1. To stay in the room during: the act iyity. 

2. To be involved iWith^ Joey In hist activities. 

3 To reinforce (verbally rand physically) Joey and the other 
children. 

B. For: the target, child . . 

1>.-' yerballza.tlon ; 

2, . Motor development 



3. Eye/hand. coordination , i ‘ 

II. Activities , , 

A. '' For the target child , . . ^ 

. , i. Looking At pictures in the book The Three Bears . 

,2. Fitting nesting bowls ■^.(3 . bowls, • 3' 'sizes, ‘Which, would fit 

>3.;;, -^'vPuttihgSAhape^^^ r." 

B. . . For the»^;ot‘her:., children ’ "" — - - , 




'^ERIC,. 
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III. Materials 

Book — VThe Three Bears 
Three plastic nesting bowls 
Paper - crayon 
Mailbox - shapes 



The Home Visitor <:arrieS but the Home Visit 

Pebruary, .4 , 

I had the activities with the children /alone today . They sat and 
listened very attentively while I read/ th® story-,: laughing loudly wheh I 

rh«» volces of' the .’’three/ bears Th®y were able to answer most 
of, .the , questions about ' the VThree Pears and^^^O^ 

: tniile ithe ' bthet picthreS, and talked 

t<x Joey whiieV he was trying to fit the^^i^ inside one another. 

. He succeeded 'af tef • many 'attempts.. He ■ lobhed: a the ;tittureis iia the story- 
boolC: albhe while I talked withi pibtures. He 

also worked with: the mailbox: alone. ' /Joey tried to imitate; thn other children 
while they sahg^'!if“,/Yb^ Happy” and ’’Pdt-a-Cake . ” 



:• 'S',, . 



The. Hoime Visitor! Evaluates, the Home Visit 



When I 'arrivedV IJiottile was dressed and said, ”I*ve got to go to town.' 
As -bn '‘a,.nrevibus-''Visit:' 'I decided to 'stay and have the activity alone with 




The Home visitor" Plans ^or the Home Visit 



I. , Objectives 

A.- . For' the mother' ' ' - 

1. To remain In the room during the'''activ±ty. 

2. To be Involved with Joey In his activities. , 

3. To reinforce (verbally and physically) Joey; and the other 
■ ’children.' 

' ' - 'B.. ■ ■■ For ■■ 'the target' child 

1. Language development: saying the home, visitor's nanae 

2. Mot on sinail muscle coordination 

; 3. Tactile discriminatioh:/ feeling objects: b 

textures; (hard j soft, smobthy^ 

: ■'.€■.■■ ■• For;; the'.;bther:.;:chiidren. .': ■' - 

lw..'.\-Ability .. tO"-foliov?';,-instructionsr 
2 ., Color';eoneept...-y red; 

3. ..Language developmen'ts saying the home yisitot*s h^e 

li'.^ ^''■.ObJectiyas{•..-.;-•.•.^^;';■^ • 

A. For - the v tar^^ n . 

1. singing 
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III. Materials V. 

A. Books 

1. I^a 

2 . Farm : Aiilm^ 



3. Gars ' 

■ . Bi- Puzzles V 

The Home Visitor Carries Chit the Home Visit 

. F.ehruary 'llV . :-.-. 

Before I begah the activity, ali of the children insisted on telling 
me my name. 

We sat on the bed/while looking at the Farm Animals book. They recog- 
■ nlzed two^ animals in ■ the- :p;icturdV.i dog ..and: ;C :.'We : imitated^^^- 1^ sounds the. 

animals make'. ' 

Joey looked at The Touch ^ Book alone while thte other children worked 
puzzles. He. continued to look At the book when the children sang "If You’re 
. Happy'V and j’^Pat^S-Ca^ 

: . : chiddren; werd 'abi'e- to naiae ^most ; of ^5^ trucks and what they 

were used!^ for- ^in^ the picture book. They also Identified the color "red.” 



■ ^’ ^e Sahgt;?y6id‘i^ they had seen in the 

-••S''-'’’* 

' x <FarM7iAnlmhls| ;’bo6K.: i '4 -I . ?- ' i'.' jj;;,. ’’ J--'''. I-' t V’ :• 
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d i„ the stove. Jack 

ectlvlty CO watch and also to put wood ^ ^ ^ retched a,.rychin. 

is the sawe age as Joey) stayed with us . 

brother, who is ttie sa 

tut did not utter a sound. . ^ ^,,,„ss o£ the^^^a^^ 

I reminded Mrs. Evens we wou^^ ehildren ready. 

week. X told her X would and could a 

She said they would 

s reward X°r he^* k^Xe to ^ ^ soday I £ 

hlthou^ X .14 wot tes.h - interested xn 

sdhleved ^ smell degree o£ s^ get holtlO »dre lir 

::;^t::,:^s,^doi^^^^^^ 

:. Vvdlved in the activities... 

- ^e Home visitor 

■1. otit is to schedule a home visit that wo 

The purpose o£ th s V. date set I wont to be sure we can 

.:: video ytsiplhg. ^ 

to- the: Evans ''koife- “»wch 

' . ’ Visit to schedule Euture Visit ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

February 24 

^ , I-Via previous week I went to the 

, Since the visit had heen cancelled, on the P, ^ 

:tapefac£l^tyi; Z 'V V mother-s bedroom. 

ito'-herV 
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or highway project Was going to Wy the house. She said she had bought new 
furniture for the living room but phttie let the^^^^c^ 

She said she might try to fix up the hall. I suggest the living room 
would be better for taking pictuires since it was larger. I assured her we 
would only be there for about an hour . Shh saW^ would do her best . The 
children were trying to hel^ her cleah up the yati. ; ^ 

I went back in the house to tell pottle that ter ingtheT-^^ r wo iil H . 



he all right. Dottie was not her usual frieridiy self. . After replying to my 
offer to come early on the following week to help her gdt the chiidren ready 
she said, "I am not going to be Iji the program anymore iV tfhen I asked her 
why, she replied that she was going to worki - I asked her if she “lad already 
f piund a job snd she said :she , wss , going to get pney : ; She: p she would 

continue working with the children and me, during the activ.itie^^ 

A teen-aged boy was curled up .asleep on a small couch in the mother.* s 
bedroom. Mrsy , Evans * baby; and her twp^year— old spn .were asleep on her bed. 



Joey was putside with the other children. He gave me a friendly smile but 
said npthing. ,Ther,childreh were trying to help clean up the. backyard. They 
called my name to le^.m^ still .remembered. 



.. The Hc3m VisitorifEvaluates' the;Hbi^ 

I can nbw'.cpmplete' my plans for, the \yldeo , taping' on March 4.,,. 1 realize 
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The Home Visitor Plans for the Home Visit 
I, Objectives 

A. For the mother 

1. To demonstrate how a mother can interact with her youngest 
child and Involve her other children. 

2. To involve Dottle in a demonstration activity with Joey and 
other children. 

B. For the target child 

1, Eye/hand coordination 

2, Motor development 

3, Speech development 
G. For the other children 

1, Speech development 

_ \ 2. -V; Mot or; development;- ' 

II." .Activities '• 

.:";'A./-.;F6r:,the:i;target-' c^ 

1. Putting shapes in mailbox 
; .Z.v^;Scribbl^gv i>aper;' - .,; 

B. ;/.ForV;the' other //children/; Vv^ , 

. ■' l.//;:;Sihgihg //’ '■; ■;/■■ / ,-./■•■'•■■ 



"Pat— a-Cake” 



ib . ; " If You ' re /^ppy" 

2 . Stofy : ' Pat the Bunny 
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III. Materials 

Mailbox and shapes 
Storybook: Pat the Bunny 

Puzzles 

Paper - crayon 
Ball 

I will be accompanied on this visit by two co-workers. Mrs. Green will 
ba running the video tape equipment. Miss Nichols will assist her. 

The Home Visitor Carries Out the Home Visit 

March 4 

We began the activity singing ”Pat-a-Cake” and "If You* re Happy." I 
talked to joey while he worked with the mailbox. He waited until he puts all 
the shapes in, before he takes theim out. Joey and Jack rolled the ball to one 
another on the floor, then started to throw it. At this point we started 
the drawing activ^ity. Joey and jack ^^i^ the other children scribbling 

;ahd ■-drS,i<ing“dn -pape 

T r^ the book Pat the Bunny, and they followed my instructions for each 





The .children began to settle down smd relax after Mrs. Green gave them 
f-.Vii. onnovtimitv tS see thtmsulves on the monitor screen. They became so in- 

:ion 
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Since they are able to say words more clearly now the singing activity 
went well. 

Dot tie had her mother's baby at the beginning of the activity. I 
offered to hold him, but she said, "That's all right." I did not insist. 

She went out to answer the telephone and stayed so long 1 had to call her . 
When she finally came in, X told her I would hold the baby, and she could 
sing a song with the children. She agreed to do this so I did get her in- 
volved at the end of the activity. 

Although I did not get Dottle into the activities until the end, pro- 
gress was made in building our relationship. She seemed to be less concerned. 
She acted disinterested and unconcerned on my visit on February 24. Today I 
think Dottle is not totally disinterested since she took a small part in the 
activities. 



The Home Visitor Plans for the Home Visit 
I. Objectives 

A. For the mother 



1. To be able to help the target child with his activities 
throughout the entire home visit. 

2. To be able to talk vd.th; target child about what he is 



doing during his activities. 

B. For the target child 

^ 1^^^^ ^ using the color cone.. . 

2 . Usihg small muscles for^^^^’^ unwrapping , a 

^ ^ 'finckageV' ;"and,‘ ;pushing ; ^ 

II.^.V'Actlvltles:', ■ \ ;V:^ - 



A. For the -. target child 






‘ . Iv' • Puttingrdif'fefent ' 'sizes' bf;-^clrcie^^^^ cone. 
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2. Coloring a picture of an apple. 

3. Unwrapping a surprise p;ackage which contains a red toy car,. 

4. Playing with the toy car - rolling it and pushing it back 
and forth across the floor. 

B. For the other childi^en 

1. Songs 

a. ”If You're Happy” 

b . ’’Pop Goes the Weasel" 

2. Nursery rhyme - "Pat-a-Cake" 

3. Play a "red" game - find red articles 

4. Read Little Red Riding Hood 

5. Talk about a picture of a red apple, followed by coloring 
a picture of an apple red. 

6,. Assamble puzzles 
■.;III..'.Materials., . 

Color cone : ;^dv circles . 

Picture of appile and cfayphs 



Red articles . ; ^ 

Book . L^it^tie Rad Riding Hood 

'.Puzzles':'''' 



• ■ '■■' '■'%?' . ; . Jfarch 18 

• X was- accompanied: ,;on this trip by a- , itpacher f a college who was 

‘ s I ; We'/af jjlved\early , Dottle was still mopping when we arrived. Her mother 
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Several pieces of furniture had been moved into the mother * s bedroom which 
is the only room with a stove for heat. A teen-aged boy was leaving the 
house when we arrived and a young man in his late twenties was there during 



the entire activity but had nothing to say. 

The children were happy to see me but became very shy when they met the 
teacher. They relaxed, however, when she entered into the activity and en- 



couraged them to talk to her. Three of the children had colds. Dottie also 
had a cold. Jack seemed to be very unhappy and kept moving around as if he 



wanted someone to comfort and love him, or show him some kind of affection. 
He seemed to cling to anyone who would touch him. Mrs. Evans was very in- 
terested in the activity and volunteered some hints when we tried to get the 
children to identify the picture of a red apple. 



The Home Visitor Evaluates with the Observer 

1 . Story Little Red Riding Hood, too long and detailed . Pictures in 

book hot very colorful and too sophisticated for ehildren. Books 

with lots of pictures, but few words are needed for children who 
have had little or no story reading experiences. 

2. When showing picthre of a red apple, we should have shown a real 

apple at same time. However using a real apple might have caused a 
proM^ because the cbiid^ have been able to wait to 



: eat; ;i't^'-:;' 

Giving Dottie an apple suggested that she was a child too. Verbal 
■ praise would have been _ sufficient for -heri Dottie worked very 
patiently with Joey today and stayed during the entire activity. 
Everything went well until the electric, service man came and discon- 
neh ted • the !,.sefvics . , I . thought there was a shortage . in the lamp and reached 

seen the man drive up in the 



to ftry/;tpf!tu it cm, but .the teacher , 'ddio had 

O .'.■I-..'--'''- ^ ..M 
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truck and climb the pole, quietly gestured to me to stop trying. Mrs. Evans 
went out to talk to the man. We did not see her again. When we left, the 
young man had laid down on the bed in the comer and apparently gone to 
sleep. 
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Notes on danceiled Visit 

March 25 

I could not go to the Evans' home, because my car was in the shop for 
repairs. I cSlled Dottie on Monday, March 24, to let her know I would not 
be there on Tuesday. She said she knew the children would be disappointed, 
because they had gotten used to me and looked forward to my visits. 




I 



The Home Visitor Plans for the Home Visit 
Objectives v 

A. For the mother 

1. To remain In the room during the activity. 

2.. To be Involved with Joey in his activities. 

B. For the target child 

1. Language development: fluency of speech 



2. Touch discrimination: feeling soft and fuzzy objects 

C. For the other children 

1. Language . development : fluency of speech 

2 . Color concept — red 
II. Activities 

A. For the target child 

1. Looking at picture Jji ithe 
S 2 . Ricpibrihg Pat^^t 






B . For the other ch.iidre 






2 "Cutting out^^ that have color red in 




bid ^ TO 
Paper r paste - scissors 

i -Sr?-'!"?: <ii~isfv 
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The Home Visitor Carries Out the Home Visit 

April 2 

When I arrived, Dottie had company. She was in another part of the 
house from where I was going to conduct the activities. I told Dottle, "The 
children and I will go on in the other room." She said she would be there 
in a little while. 

I went ahead and started the activities without Dottle. The children 
and I looked at magazines to find pictures that had the color red in them. 

I helped them cut the pictures out and paste them on construction paper. 
Eiventually one of the young men who was visiting came in to the room with the 
children and me. He seemed to enjoy the activities. 

When her company left, Dottie came in with us. I showed her what we 
had been doing. I asked her, "Can you help the children find other pictures 
in the magazines that have the; color red in them?*' She said, *'I will if they 
don' t tear them up .*' ■ 1 asked her to put the magazines away until she could 
help them. She added, "They have never used scissors before." Her company 
returned, so she went back .to the other room with them. 

I talked to Joey about the Pat the Bunny book and the Farm Animals book 
while the other chlidren worked puzzles. We hed a singing session, and the 
children decided; what songs they wanted to sing.. Janet suggested some songs 
she had learned at the Early Training Center. She led the singing. Janet 
wa.s hbtie today because :t.he Cehter ;was closed. 



Thd Home Visitor Evaluates the Home Visit 
.1 did hot reach my objectives today for Dottie. I realized that I had 
three , al^^ I saw that Dottie had company. I could teve resched- 

ule^ ; this\ visit i or' asked Dottie if she could leave her company for a while , 
or. i coiild. have conducted the jactivities alone . . I -decided to conduct the 
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activities alone. I did not want to disappoint the children since they were 
eager to see me. Dottle showed Interest In what we were doing, and came Into 
the'- room after her company left. At least I'm still holding her Interest and 
not losing ground from this visit! This shows that Dottle Is still making 
some progress although It was not the amount of progress I expected to make. 

I felt disappointed with the situation today, hut I really had to think 
of what I was doing here as a home visitor. I had to he tactful and also 
realistic, since I knew my job was to help Dottle teach her children. 

Since Joey did not say anything again today, the language objective was 
not reached. He was Interested In the scissors and tried to use them. Of 
course, he always likes to work with paste! The fact that Joey enjoys pasting 
Indicates that he would probably like finger paint and modeling clay. Perhaps 
I won't Introduce these materials yet. I just recently Introduced crayons 
which the children had never used before my visits. I want to be careful to 
keep the activities simple with a mlnlmtim of materl?\is. I do not want to 
bombard Joey and the other children with too many things. 

The other children Vere very successful In recognizing the color red In 
some of the pictures . They picked up on some other colors, too. 



The Home Visitor Plans for the Home Visit 



I 




A. For the mother 



1. To rem'*'**' ' ‘■'"e rOpm during the activity. 

2. 'To be Involved with Joey in his activities 




B. For the it ar get child 



1. Language d^^ i fluency of speech 



2 . : :^tbr /development 
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C. For the other children 

1, Language development: asking questions - answering questions 

2 . Color concept — red 

II. Activities 

A. For the target child 

1. Talking about pictures in Farm Animals book 

2 . "Pat-a-cake" rhyme 

B. For the Other children 

1. Talking about pictures they had cut but and pasted on paper 

2. Working puzzles 

3. Talking about farm animals in puzzles 

III. Materials 

Book - Farm Animals 
Puzzles - farm animal 
Paper - red: crayon 

The.Hbme Visitor Carries Out the Home Visit 



I was late todays because another meeting had lasted longer than I had 

thought it would. When I stepped bn the porch of the Evans* home, the chil- 
dren started shouting, "Here comes Mrs. Hardge.” 

Because Joey was asleep. Dottle and I worked with the other children. 

The ' children wanted to know what we were going to do. I replied, "I want to 
see the ^pictures you have cut but.'' Dottle said^"I hid the magazines, and 
bhey found them. ' They tore them up.'' I said, "Well, since we don ' t havb any 
•; 'pib^tnres, we Can draw pi^^^ and color them red." Robert asHed for the 

green cr^bn.. All. of us. Dot tie included, got down on the floor for this 
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Dottle left the room after the drawing activity, and I read the story. 
Farm Animals . After talking about the farm animals we sang "Old McDonald Had 
A Farm," Imitating the animals In the story. Dottle came back In the room 
and worked with the children on the puzzles. They rotated the farm animal 
puzzles. They were able to name the an’^mals In the puzzles. 



The Home Visitor Evaluates the Home Visit 
Dottle stayed In the room most of the time. She Only missed my demon- 
stration of reading a story. I almost reached the first objective for her. 



Obviously with Joey asleep she could not be Involved In his activities. Be- 
cause this was such a short visit, I decided not to have him awakened. Since 
this was not the usual pattern for him to sleep while I was there, 1 decided 
it was best not to bother him. 

The other children talked more and asked many questions about farm ani- 
mals. They enjoyed imitating the sounds that farm animals make while singing 
"Old McDonald Had A Fainn." They talked more, because Dottle seemed to be more 
Interested in what they were doing. Jack, who is the, same age as Joey, be- 
came- very involved in the activities. I'm sure glad I had the crayons and 
paper along with ,me^ t^^^^ I would have been sunk since the magazine 

pictures were not available! When Robert asked ^^ f^^ green crayon this : Indi- 

■'catedyto' me ^ that" he ■ was ; Able - tb ^ha-.le,,,the;,:cqipr .'gfee^ 



; The H6me Visitor Plans for a Special Event 
T will soon be working on another project this spring. This inaans that 
I will not be able to continue' my visits to the Evans' home I would like 
to reward the' family for their cooperation during ^the ^lome visits . Plans 
have beea? completed video taping on Apr 2 However , T am scheduled 

f or my yisii -,oW 22. I'don't think have a planned 
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a.-nAvity for the next to the last visit. Perhaps the Evans family would 
enjoy having some type of recreation with me. 

I suggested that we go on a picnic. Dot tie said* That would be good, 
because the children have never been on a picnic." The Evanses live about 
six blocks from a large city park I asked Dottle if the children had been 
to this park. She answered, "They have never been over there." Therefore, 
Dottle and I decided that we would go to the park for a picnic on Apri3. 22. 

Since this will be a special event I will not need to write down detailed 
lesson plans like I use for regular home visits. I will be observing how 
Dottle Interacts with the children outside of th« home. In this way I will 
be able to see how Dottle is using the skills I have tried to help her develop. 

An evaluation of this special event can be made from the report written 
about the picnic. In this report I can see how Dottle demonstrated the skills 
which were practiced In the program. 



A Picnic in the Park 

April 22 

Dottle was on her way to the store at Elm and Oak when I turned off Oak 
to go up Elm. She waved for me to stop and said she wouldn’t go to the store 
because the children were ready and waiting for me. When I drove up in front 
of the house, the excitement was contagious. Mrs. Evans was very happy and 
tried to tell the children to calm down, but her attempts were in vain. Dottle 
went in the house and brought the drawings out the children had done for me. 

She had even kept the crayons in the plastic bag. 

We loaded up the children. Jack and Joey were put in the front seat 
with Dottle. Robert, Jean, Patricia, and Wanda sat In the back seat. Joey 
had his box with him which he refused to leave or let anyone else hold during 
the entire trip. Dottle had put extra panties Inside the box In case of an 
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accident. Miraculous as it was no one had an accident even though they con*- 
sumed a gallon of punch. As we were going down Oak the children began to 
name the different cars and trucks that were red. When we saw a police car 
they became very quiet. It was obvious they were really frightened. Dottie 
and I tried to reassure them that the police would not hurt them. 



As we entered the park two school buses drove up and Robert and Jean 
immediately shouted that they were school buses. This was followed by re- 
marks such as, "They are yellowi" and "It's two!" They counted, "One - two!" 
Dottie asked, "How did you all know that?" I told her they knew a lot of 
things that she didn't realize. When we got out of the car, she cautioned 

them to watch out for cars and not to run off. 

We paired off: Robert with Jean, Patricia with Wanda, Dottie with Joey, 

and Jack with me. As we walked around the big locomotive, Robert said, "Look 
at the big light!" They did not know what the bell was. I told them what it 
was. They quickly noted that it was red on the inside. Jean said, "It's 
got big wheels and little wheels!" Dottie wanted to go up in the engine. 

When w^ weu'c around to the steps we saw the sign asking the public to keep 



off the train. I took pictures of Dottie and the children standing by the 
locomotive . 

We then went by to see the airplane. The children were amazed at itn 
size. They asked, "Where is the light and bell?" Dottie said, "Airplanes 
don't have lights and bells." I also took pictures by the airplane. As we 
passed the flower garden, Dottie said, "Look at the pretty flowers!" She 
pointed out, "All the flowers are pretty." We drove around the park and 
passed two more big buses of school children arriving for a trip to the park. 
I asked Dottie, "Did you ever visit the park while you were in school?" 

She said, "I never did." 
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I parked the car near the playground and walked over to the area for 
small children. Here excitement bubbled over again. The children didn't 
know what to do first. They had many choices: swings, slides, iron horse, 

stepping stones, and sandbox. Finally Dottle and I got the smaller ones 
in the swings. Joey still clutched his box. Jean and Robert took a walk 
and found the trolley car which they called a house. 

We all walked through the trolley car and sat down on the beaches in- 
side. I told them, "This is a street car." They didn't seem to understand 
since it did not move. We went back to the play area. They all wanted to 
go up on the slide, even Jack, who climbed halfway up the steps by himself. 
Joey was content to swing after Dottle tried to get him to follow her on 
the stepping stones. Patricia was very persistent in following me. 

When I said, "Let's eat lunch," everyone was ready. Jean gave everyone 
a plate. Robert passed the napkins and Patricia the cups. Dottle was very 
helpful and tried to keep them calmed down. She said. You re eating -oo 
much!" They were having fun! Joey ate very slowly. They all said they had 
enough. All of the sandwiches and cookies were eaten and the thermos Jug of 
punch emptied. The children saw a squirrel climbing a tree. They all 
yelled, "There's a rat." A Chinese family passed by the picnic table. They 
were quick to notice that they looked different. Robert said, "Look at that 
little girl." I told them she was Chinese, and we were Negroes. When the 
father came by with a smaller girl, Jean said, "There s another one! 

■Jean and Robert helped pick up the paper plates and napkins. Robert 
carried the sack of trash to the litter cans. He put the top on crooked. 
Jean said, "It's on crooked," and went back to put it on straight. I told 
them we would leave the crusts of bread on the ground for the birds. Since 
it was a very windy day in the park, the cups, napkins, and plates kept 
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blowing away. Tlie children and I were kept busy chasing napkins. This 
added to the fun of eating which they really seemed to enjoy. As we were 
leaving the park, we stopped by the lake to watch the ducks • They quickly 
pointed out that there was a big duck with some little ducks. Dottle said, 
'*That is the ma m a duck with her babies.** 

Other children at the lake smiled and waved to them and they waved back. 
They called the ducks the **chicken birds.** At first they couldn’t make the 
quacking sound. When Dottle and I made the sound they imitated very success- 
fully. As we drove away, they waved good-bye to the ducks and **chicken 
birds.** Two police cars were parked at the exit. In the midst of their ex- 
citement as we passed the cars, they yelled, **Bye Mr. Policeman,** forgetting 
their fear they seemed to have of policemen. It was obvious that Dottle had 
enjoyed the picnic as much as the children. The ho^e visitor had enjoyed 
it, too! 



Evaluation of a Special Event by the Readers 

From reading the report of the picnic, you should be able to evaluate 
this experience as Mrs. Hardge states in her plans on page Her 

objective for Dottle was that she would be able to Interact with the children 
outside of the home. The following questions should help you evaluate the 
picnic in terms of the objective: 

1. How many times did Dottle talk to the children? 

How many times did the children talk to Dottle? 

2. How did Dottle talk with the children? How many times did she 
ask a question? 

How many times did she say something to explain and describe 
something? 

How many times did she tell the children what to do? 
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3. How many questions did the children ask? 

4. In what ways did Dottle show that she was more organized today? 

5. How many times did Dottle use some type of positive reinforcement? 

6. VHiat are some indications that Dottle and the children felt good 
about themselves? 

Based on the above information which you found in the report do 
you think the home visitor reached her objective with Dottle? 

Most of the learning for Dottle and the children on the picnic was inci- 
dental. The home visitor did not set up situations' so they could learn some- 
thing. However when the situation came along* Mrs. Hardge and Dottle picked 
up on them as opportunities to learn at Just the right moment. Being able 
to use incidental learning is a skill for good teaching. Several times 
during the picnic Dottle used this skill. 

Make a list of examples of Incidental learning times during the picnic. 

(For instance* Mrs. Hardge and Dottle helped the children to be able to make 
the quacking sound when the children saw the ducks at the pond.) 

The Home Visitor Plans for the Home Visit 

I. Objectives 

A. For the mother 

1. To demonstrate the activities she can use for interacting 
with her 2-year--old child and also involve her other children. 

2. To demonstrate her ability to guide roie-playing and drama- 
tizations as methods which are effective in making an 
activity meaningful to a very young child. 

B. For the target child and the other children 

1. To be able to follow directions 

2. To be able to complete a task (persistence) 
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3. To be able to recognize the colors red and green 
II • Activities for the target child and the other children 

A. Role-nlaying: Nursery rhymes 

1. "The Little Bird" 

2. "Pat-a-Cake" 

3. "Peas Porridge Hot" 

4. "Jack and Jill" 

5. "Little Boy Blue" 

6. "Little Miss tftiffet" 

B. Drawing pictures 

C. Working assorted puzzles 

D. Singing: 

1. "where Is Thumbkin?" 

2 . "Pop Goes the Weasel" 

3. "If You're Happy" 

4. "Old McDonald Had A Farm" 

5. "The Mulberry Bush" 



III. Materials 

Small buckets 
Homs 

Bowl and spoon 

Paper, pencils, and crayons 

Puzzles 

Other staff members (Mrs. Green md Miss Williams) will go with me on 
this home visit to make video tapes and take photographs of the children dur- 
ing the activities. For this demonstration visit, I have selected activities 
and materials which are familiar to Joey and the other children. I also ^aat 
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time to be successful, so they can be proud of themselves. I want to be 
careful not to have too many new things today, since this is only the second 
time the video equipment has been used. I don't want anything to threaten 
their performance. 



The Home Visitor Carries Out the Home Visit 

April 29 



The children were dressed and excitedly awaiting our arrival. They all 
greeted me very loudly. Everyone talked at once. They were wearing their 
Easter clothes. Dottie went in her mother's room and closed the door. I 
had to knock on the door several times to ask her que. ions about electrical 
outlets and lights. I told her, "I want you to come in the room when we 
start the activities." She said, "Yes ma'am." 

I began the activities, demonstrating the ri^yme "The Little B.L.rd." 

The children then dramatised the rhyme while I repeated the words. Janet 
and Robert dramatized "Jack and Jill," followed by Patricia and Joey in tne 
same roles. 

Jean was Little Miss Muffet and the home visitor played the Spider. 

Joey and Jackie dramatized "Little Boy Blue." We then sang "Pat-a-Cake" and 
"Peas Porridge Hot." 

The children used red and green crayons to draw and color an apple. 
Dottie helped Joey unwrap his "Surprise Package." It contained a Mother 
Goose book. Patricia looked at the book with him naming the objects in the 
pictures; Joey tried to repeat the words she said. 

Dottie joined the children to sing "Where Is Thumbkin?" and "If You’re 
Happy." She also helped the children to work the puzzles. 



The children' s enthusiasm did not decrease in any way as the activi- 
ties progressed. Everyone was excited and very active, even Joey and Jack. 
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They were reinforced for every effort whether their work was successful 
or not. 

When Dottle came ±v^ we asked her to work with the children while I 
held the baby. She joined the singing group very willingly and helped the 
other children with their puzzles. She worked with Joey to help him unwrap 
his surprise package. She was praised for doing a very good job. 

We ended the activities by singing "Here We Go ’Round the Mulberry 
Bush." For rewards the children were given the toys used for role-playing 
the nursery rhymes. 

Mrs. Evans came home while we were reviewing the video tape. She was 
vary proud of each child as he or she appeared on the screen. She said she 
is not planning to go back to work. Her mother is still illy she will have 
to help take care of the nursing home. This means Dottie will be left to 
manage the house and seven children, one a 3— month— old infant. 

I* have not had a chance to talk to Dottie again about going for an in- 
terview in order to get into a training program. With this latest development 
in the home, it seems unlikely she will be able to do so now. 

We thanked Mrs. Evans for allowing us to come back for another video 
taping. She will be given copies of the photographs. 

The Home Visitor Evaluates the Home Visit 

The video tape equipment and the other staff members did not seem to 
bother the children at all. The planned activities had to be changed and 
supplemented to keep the group involved, because we were delayed by the 
taping session. 

Dottle’s interaction with Joey was improved today. One example of this 
occurred when she and Joey were unwrapping the surprise package. She was as 
curious and excited as Joey. Obviously her willingness to participate with 
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the children in the singing was another exan^ple of her increased Interaction. 

I had to guide the children through the role-play and dramatizations. I 
sensed thet Dottle did not want to do these activities, perhaps because they 
were being video taped. Another possible reason for her not being in the 
room during the role-play and dramatization was because she had to dress 
herself and the baby . 

Progress was especially observed in Wanda and Joey today, Wanda was 
very verbal in naming some of the objects in Joey’s book. He tried to repeat 
the words she said. This was the first time he had said anything we could 
understand. He used the same curving motions as I had used when I showed him 
how I could draw an apple. Joey seems to be at the stage where he can Imitate 

others now. 

Since I know I won’t be able to work with Dottle much longer, I’m glad 
I had a chance to talk with her about her increasing responsibilities in the 
home when Mrs. Evans works in the nursing home. 

EJvaluatlon of Twelve Home Visits 

I feel that a deep feeling of trust developed during the time of our 
visits. I believe that some of the advice and suggestions offered were 
accepted because of this trust. 

^ One step toward a better future for the children and Dottle was taken 

when they were referred to the Child and Youth Program at a local hospital. 
Xhls program will provide medical examinations, immunization, emergency 
treatment, dental care, social services, nutritional guidance, speech and 
hearing therapy and the assistance of a home economist and public health, 
nurse. Transportation to the center is also provided for them. 
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Follow-up Visits to the Evans Family 

July 10 

The. purpose of this visit was to obtain Mrs. Evans' and Dottie's signa- 
tures for peirmission to use pictures taken in home. 

Everyone was very glad to see me. All of the children ran up for a big 
hug. Dot tie noticed that I had cut my hair. They had not heard anything from 
the Head Start program. I explained the picture form and how we would use 
the pictures, also the video tape. They wi.llingly consented to sign. 

Follow— Up Visits to the Evens Family 

July 29 

I visited the Evans’ home today tu talk to Mrs. Evans and Dottie about 
allowing me to bring two home visitor trainees to the home to observe Dottie 
in an activity with the children. Mrs. Evans was not at home, but Dottie 
said she would try and do the best she could. This remark was another mile- 
stone in Dottie's progress report. I saJ-d, "I am very happy to know that 
you will try, Dottie. I will be standing by to help you in any way I can." 

I asked her, "Can you talk to your mother about it? I will come back to see 
if your mother approves of the visit and the visitors." 

Dottie invited me in today. The living room was fairly neat in spite 
of the scarcity of furniture. She talked a great deal today and was in a 
very good mood. Joey was especially friendly today, trying to talk and let 
me know that he remembered me. Dottie didn't know whether or not she would 
get to go into a training program. Her mother is away two days of the week 
all day. Jean and Robert are going to a nearby Head Start program when Jean 
gets back. She and Wanda went to Kansas City, Kansas with their father to 
see their uncle. 
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The Hone Visitor Plans for th« Homs Visit 

July 31 

I went by today to talk to Mrs. Evans about ths ho«a visit for Tburs- 
day, August 9. She said she guessed it would be all right, but she would 
not be there, because she spends t%»o days a week at her Mother's nursing 
hone. She had heard froa the Bead Start progran and was quite pleased that 

the children would get to go. 

Evidently she was very busy, because it took her soae tine to get to 
the door. The children pulled the curtains back. She yelled for the* to go 
ahead and open the door when they' started yelling, "Mrs. Hardge, Mrs. Hardge! 



The Hone Visitor Plans for the Hone Visit 



1. Objectives 

A. For the swther 

1. To denonstrate her ability to interact with her youngest child 

the other children through activities independent of assls- 
tance frcm the hone visitors 

2. To denonstrate her ability to guide role-playing and dranatlsa- 
tion which can be effective Methods in naklng an activity Mean- 
ingful to a yoing child. 

B. For the target child and the other children 

1. developnsnt: role-playing, dranatlsatlon, and singing 

2. Motor developnsnt t drawing and coloring pictures 

3. Tactile skills: feeling objects of different textures (hard, 

soft, snooth, and rough). 

4. Persistence 

C. For the trainees 

i . *i > If • 





To Interact with Dottle and the children while demonat rating their 
.techniquea in reading a story to the children. 

II. Activities for the target child and the other children 

A. Song: "If You're Happy" 

B. Nursery rhymes: "Jack and Jill" and "Little Miss Muffet" 

C. Song: "Where Is Thusd>kln?" 

D. Nursery rhymes: "Jack Be Nimble" and "Little Boy Blue" 

E. Drawing and coloring pictures 

F. Working pussies 

G. Song: "The Mulberry Bush" 

H. Books: The Touch Me Book and Pat the Bunny 

III. Materials 
Small buckets 
Bowl and spoon 
Candle - candle holder 
Homs 

Paper* pencils* and crayons 

Pussies 

Books 

I will be accompanied on this visit by two trainees who will be working 
as home visitors in a special project in an eleswntary school. Participating 
in this home visit will be a part of their training provided through a work- 
shop at DASCEE. I hope this visit will help them understand the role of the 
home visitor and help them see how activities can be geared up or down for 
children of many ages. X want then to sau how the relationship between Dottle 
and mm has progressed to this point where Dottle is able tc conduct the activ- 
ities with the children by herself* The home visitor trainees need to see 
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that developing the iLother' a indt^-pendence and self-confidence are goals 
which result from a favorable tnother/home visitor relationship. I hope that 
they will see that they need to develop this same process with the mothers 
with whom they will be working. 

The Home Visitor Carries Out the Home Visit 

August 9 

Dottie and the children were eagerly awaiting our arrival. She had 
diapered the baby and put him in the bed with his bottle for a nap. He 
slept during the entire activity. 

Dottle began the activities by placing the children in a circle to sing 
"If You're Happy." Joey was very excited and made a lot of noise, yelling 
and laughing out loud but did follow moot of h±s mother's gestures for the 
song. She pnH Joey draonatized "Jack and Jill" and "Little Miss Muffet. 

Joey was "Little Miss Muffet." Dottie was "The Spider." 

The children sang "Where Is Thun*kln" being very attentive when Dottie 
told them which finger to hold up. Dottie and Joey dramatized "Jack Be 
Nimble" and "Little Boy Blue." After this the other children were given the 
opportunity to dramatize the same nursery rh3nne8. Joey managed to involve 
himself in this dramatization for the other children despite Dottle's efforts 
to keep him out. 

The children worked Independently drawing pictures and coloring. They 
talked a great deal about what they were drawing and Bobert and Jean asked 
for red, blue, and green crayons to use. 

Dottle talked to Joey constantly during the puzzle activity. Joey was 

very cooperative while his mother helped him to fit the pieces In their 

proper place. The older children exchanged puzzles among themselves and 

responded gladly to the trainees' offers to help them. 
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The children sang "Here We Go 'Round the Mulberry Bush" and followed 
Dottle's directions for ’:he verses in the song. They acted as though they 
were brushing their teeth, combing their hair, washing their hands, and 
eating their food. 

Mrs. Aldred, one of the trainees, read the book Pat the Bunny , and the 
children listened very attentively but had little to say. 

The home visitor asked Dottie to sing another song with the children 
before the next story. All of the children wanted to sing "If You’re Happy. 

Mrs. Davis, the other trainee, then read the Touch Me Book . The chil- 
dren responded to the directions on each page eagerly and asked many questions. 

Cookies and punch served by Dottie were the enjoyable finish for this 
visit and a welcomed comfort on a hot day. 



The Home Visitor Evaluates the Home Visit 



Dottie was very patient, getting the children in a circle for the 
first song. She did not need too much help and she was not ashamed to say, 

"I don't knov? that nursery rhyme," or "I don't know all of the words or 
tune of that song." At first she seemed to be embarrassed for being involved 
in nursery rhyme activities. 

She did not crlticii.e or yell at the children. They tried hard to 
follow her instructions and directions. She persisted; and at times, this 
was quite a task, because Joey and Jack were real "butterflies." My use 
of reinforcement at the appropriate time helped Dottie carry our the activ- 
Itles succesafully. 

When the phone rang, Dottie excused herself to answer it, but returned 
immediately. This is an Indication that I have retained the mother's in- 
terest in the activity, because I did not have to call her back into the 
room. This is a big step for Dottie! 
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I told Dottie this was an activity to do with the children when they 
became restless and hard to manage I explained, "These kinds of activities 
are more than fun for the children even though they are a good way for you 
to control them. The most important part about these activities is that you 
have used the skills I have shown you during our visits to help make your 
responsibilities for them more manageable." These activities also helped 
the other children learn about colors, shapes, and sizes. 

Dottie said, "Yeah, I see how they have helped. Joey learned more 
things like that which I thought he was too little to understand." To me 
this means that Dottie has become aware of her ability to cope with some of 
her responsibilities. She can see the changes in Joey. She can also see 
that what she has done has helped Joey change. This explanation gave me the 
opportunity to get Dottie* s reactions to the efforts that had resulted from 
the home visit activities. 
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Questions for Your Evaluation 

In evaluating this entire series of these home visits, the following 
questions may be discussed. 



1. What are some of the ways, which you think, this home visitor used 
to help establish a favorable relationship with Dottie Evans. 

2, What did Mrs. Hardge do when home visits were repeatedly cancelled? 



How would you have handled a similar situation? 

3, A number of critical incidents happened during Mrs. Hardge.’ s visits 
to the Evans home. By critical incidents we mean embarrassing 
situations which came up that are out of the home visitor s control 

such as : 

a. Marital problems 

b. Relatives and visitors with negative opinions about tne 
program 

c. Superstitions and "old— wives" tales 

d. Other embarrassing situations 

(1) Bill collectors 

(2) Utilities being disconnected 

(3) Revealing statements about family affairs 

What are some examples of these critical incidents in Mrs. Hardge s 
report? 



How did the home visitor handle them? 



How would you handle other similar situations which did not occur 
in the Evans' home, but might happen in other homes? 



4. How was the home visitor able to use the same materials over a 
period of several weeks without becoming repetitious or using 
them as drill work? 

How did she keep the children motivated and interested in the same, 
material?-' 
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5. Who might be strangers to the family accompanying you on home visits? 

How would you know the family is ready for visitors? 

What type of people would you take with you on a home visit? 

(What type of people would you not^ want to take?) 

6. Kow would you prepare your visitors before going on a home visit? 



What kind of clothing would you suggest they wear? 

Why? 

What background information about the family and home would you 
give your visitors? 



What other suggestions would you make? 




Chapter VI 



MOTHER INVOLVEMENT IN THE COMMUNITY 
1 u t rod u c t ion 

Earlier chapters have stressed the many ways that a mother’s role in- 
fluences the growth and development of her child. Helping the mother to 
see herself as the child’s first and most important teacher has been set 
forth as one of the chief jobs of the home visitor. Helping the mother to 
find ways of improving the living conditions of her family has been cited as 
another main task of the home visitor. Many suggestions and examples of this 
latter task have been given earlier to show how the mother works with the 
family in and about her home. It is the job of the home visitor to see that 
the mother begins to think of herself and her family in relation to her con— 
munity . 

The home visitor can help her to begin to know her community and to be 
aware of what the community has to offer her family. The mother may come to 
think also in terms of what she and her family can do for the community. It 
was said earlier, ’’Sometimes a mother’s needs are so great that she must be 
given to before she can give of herself.” Perhaps the same truth will guide 
the home visitor in helping mothers to get to know and feel comfortable in 
the community at large and to become active in it. If so, this would suggest 
that the home visitor introduce the mother first of all to those places and 
people in the community which will offer a direct benefit. Examples of such 
benefits are recreation, information, health and medical aid, and employment. 

The home visitor guides the mother in becoming involved in the community 
at the same time that she is helping her learn how to be a better teacher 
for her child. Both of these tasks are interwoveU. These vphairacteristics 
which cannot be separated can be explained best by an example. In the early 
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stages of one of DARCliE’s projects, a group of mothers were getting ready to 
read stories to small groups of children in a preschool. Their home visitor 
took them to a neighborhood library to find some good books. While they 
were in the library many of the mothers showed an interest in obtaining 
library cards, in order to take books home. This example shows that the 
focus of this activity for the mothers was on helping them teach children. 

At the same time, however, the home visitor picked up on their interest and 
expanded this experience for the mothers. One of the mothers was very enthu- 
siastic about reading to children. Her Interest led her to begin a small 
Story hour for her children and some of their friends. 

The home visitor's job is to plant some *’&eeds” which she hopes will 
grow later. The later growth of the seeds depends on the mother ^s readiness 
and need to be involved in the community. A possible chain reaction is set 
in motion as the home visitor plants the first seed when she goes in to 
talk with the mother about becoming involved in the program. In this context, 
the home visitor is an encourager. She provioes support to the mother as 
she moves out of the home. 

Hopefully* when some of her own needs and those of her family have been 
met by community agencies* some of her fears and suspicions about the formerly 
unknown community will drop away. Then she will be free to begin to move 
about the larger community* wisely taking advantage of its benefits for her 
family. However, many of these fears and suspicions are based on real, 
negative experiences which the family has had in the "outside world. The 
job of the home visitor becomes then one of helping the mothers cope with 
these negative reactions. When she is going about the comniunity with more 
knowledge and confidence the mother will likely begin to see ways in which 
people like herself take part in making life better in the total community . 
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With the home visitor's help, she can begin ii:o work and share in the activ- 
ities of the community. When this takes place, everyone benefits - the 
mother herself, the members of her family, and the community. 

Preparing for Mother Involvement in the Community 
Before the home visitor can start to help the mother become involved 
in her community, she should make careful prreparations . These preparations 
should be begun before the home visits are started. The more thoughtful 
plans the home visitor makes, the more chances there are that community 
involvement will be a smooth, positive, and successful experience for the 
mother. 

Two major steps should be taken in planning and preparing for mother in- 
volvement in the community 2 1. Statement of goals and objectives for the 

mother. 2. Becoming aware of and familiar with the different types of 
resources available in your community. 

The home visitor will need to continually define and refine her goals 
for individual mothers. She will also need to seek for other resources 
throughout the duration of the home visiting program. Even though the greater 
portion of this preparation can be done before the home visiting program is 
actually launched with the mothers, the home visitor should keep this plan- 
ning process going on while she is working directly with the mothers. If 
she continues this process, she will be able to offer a greater variety of 
opportunities for the mothers. Her readiness to be an on— the— spot helper and 
referral person will be increased. 

1. Statement of goals and objectives for the mother . 

the mother should be able to carry over the skills which she has gained 
from being a teacher: and change agent for her child in her , home in order to 
becomo^ an active partic in the cointo In this way the mother is 
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able to extend her skills. The attitudes which the mother '.as developed 
from working with her child also carry over to help her to oe successful 
in working in her community. Therefore the goals for the mother’s involve- 
ment beyond her home are extensions of the goals for her involvement at 
home. The skills and attitudes listed below are examples of such goals; 

a. Based on her skill to intex*act effectively with her child, the 
mother will be able to interact effectively with other members of 
her family, other children, other mothers and their families, and 
community people. 

b. By extending her skill in using resources iu the home for providing 
learning experiences for her child, the mother will be able to use 
resources in the community for improving the living conditions for 
her family. 

c. From the attitude of feeling that she is an important influence in 
the development of her child, the mother will feel she is an impor- 
tant member of the community who can influence its development. 

d. The mother will be able to influence the attitude of community 
agencies toward her. As a result she will be viewed as a partici- 
pant (or producer) as well as a recipient (or consumer). (This 
goal is an extension of the mother’s skill in shaping the attitudes 
of her child. It is also based on her self-confidence which allows 
her to want to become actively involved. ) 

2 . Becoming aware and familiar with the different types of resources avail- 
able in your community . 

Since the home visitor will be helping the mother to know her community 
and wliat it has to offer , the home visitof j herself j shpuld ^^ke a survey of 



what resources are availabie. Even though some home visitors have been long- 
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time residents of a conununity the assumption should not be nuide that they 
are familiar with all the agencies and organizations to which they might 
wish to refer mothers. The home visitor's role will be more effective if 
she becomes acquainted with some of the facilities and personnel of agencies 
before she takes or sends mothers there. She should introduce herself and 
explain what she is doing as a home visitor. Another obvious preparation 
which the home visitor needs is to get specific information on where agencies 
are located^ what persons to contact^ and where to find offices. These pre- 
parations should prevent confusion and loss of time when the mothers go to 
these places. 

The home visitor’s efforts will probably be insufficient if she stops^ 

at the point of telling the inother where to go. At first she will need to 
go with the mother to see that she is accepted and that help is provided. 

For example one mother was interested in church activities. Mrs. Horton 
told her whare a church was located, but she did more than than. She was 
prepared to with the mother. She kept in touch with her until the mother 

decided to participate in church activities. In this way, the home visitor 
helped give the mother a good start. She then phased herself out as the 
mother started iriaking her own decisions and began to carry them out. 

Home visitors in DARCEE projects have worked with a variety of com- 
munity resources. The ways in which mothers have participated in or 
utilized these resources are also varied. A partial list of these resources 
and their .-uses are ;charted .beloys 
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Tw of Rasourcc 
Cl) Ctaurch 



C2) Setaools 



C3) Library? 

Ca) Scliool 
(b) Public 
Cc) Mobile 



C4) Public Health Service 



b. Types of Active Part Ic Ipat Ion 
(1) Church 

Ca) Begular parishioners 
Cb) Singing In the choir 
Cc) Attending church school as 
a faally 
Cd) I.ay readers 



C5) lU- : V.' . -i : ■ . > 

;„a's . 

Cb) MovleS; t: 

Cd) 

C«) ^BouUhg" ' 

i . - 

\ Cg) . other \'eocla.l/^j^^ 
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Schools 

Ca) Boon nothers for PTA 

Serving as aides In the class— 



C2) 



Cc) Chaperons on field trips and 
for school plays 
Cd) Anbassadors for teachers to 
other parents In the neigh- 
borhood 

Ce) Scout «»*sd Red Cross assistants 
Cf) Parent representatives and 
Policy Advisory Conmlttee 
insiBbers for Head Start 
Cg) Taking adult education classes 

C3) Library 

Ca)jUslng library facilities 
Cb) Obtaining library cards 
Cc) Conducting story hours for 
children In neighborhood 
Cd) Developing library of their own 

C4) Public Health. Service 
Ca) Dental health care 
Cb) Physlcalsichecik-nD -for entire 

f -9 .--K - ♦. 

Cc) Cllpd;c;;.fot :chlldr : 

Cd) En^wragS^^ ;^h<M;Bbl?ors> t go to 
health centers 

health hurse 

* C5)- ■Rocaftliite^ 

Ca3>' F«p»lly outings 

Ci>)= ps*^^^ 

CcX , Family trips 

Cd)' Participation: In groups 

.paisily recreation, bowling 

’-le^jufe' /' 

Cf> . FatW»*a4spbrt.-.;-r-’me»^ . 



V- 
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(6) Red Cross 



(7) Food suppliers 



(8) Political organizations 



(9) Social service agencies 



(6) Red Cross 

(a) Aides in school 

(b) Blood donors 

(7) Food suppliers 

(a) Purchasing from supermarkets 
instead of local markets 

(b) Food cooperative 

(c) Sharing of recipes and menus 

(8) Political organizations 

(a) Voters 

(b) Registrars 

(c) Campaign workers 

(9) Social service agencies 

(a) Financial assistance 

(b) Marital and family counseling 

(c) Legal assistance 

(d) Day care 

(e) Employment 



(10) Employment agencies 

(a) Placement 

(b) Conmunlty action projects 

(c) Technical and Vocational 
Schools 

(11) State Department of Agricul- 
ture - County Extension Office 
Home Denu>hstratlbn‘ Agent 

(12> Colleges and; 

(a) Adult educatinn 

(b) Coin»inhity-<^^ 

• ’ ■ (cO" "^Spec^ial :^‘tr ad l n d j [^-^ 

(130 Mentaili^Hfealth ' Asso 



(14) Senior Citizens Cent:ewn^^> «^^^ 

■ ■ ^ / ■■■ i’-i) 

V t ‘-fr. ■ Cs), 

( 15 ) ;, Capitals V. - , '• ft'?* v " 

6j?>- 

:• '} d ;.i i . • «?'• - 
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(19) Employment agencies 

(a) Obtaining unemployment 
compensation 

(b) Reference for training 



(11) (a) Information given to home 

vi.Si.^01T8 



(12) Colleges and Universities 

(c) Teacher training at DARCFS 

(13) Mental Health Association 

:(nV Ihf ormation to Home Visitors 

( 14 ) Seniibr vCitizesns: G ? 

(a) - Partiblpnt^inn>’by^ ; blder piembers 

• • of , family ft'’’'-'-''' ■ v' -^ 

(b) Babysitting p<Srfbrmed by 



(15) -- 

1 




,^d.,TOrgery 



•for physical care 



'i.- 
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How Does CoTmnunlty Par t±c 1-pat ion Happen? 

One of the first questions which may come into your mind is» **How did 
the home visitor program help the mo theirs take advantage of these resources? 
How did they becoi&e participants?” Obviously a lot of work and time was 
involved* These things Just did not happen overnight* Another example will 
be pulled here to give some of the background to these experiences of mothers 
in our projects* We will take the Instance of the mothers* participation in 
public school classrooms as aides and room mothers o The events leading up 
to this participation would fill a \diole book, but they are briefly charted 
below* In order to make these events follow what really happened, the Key 
family will be used as an example* 

Background 

Mr* and Mrs* Key and their four children live in a low-income housing 
project In a city* Mr* and Mrs* Key are a young couple in their early 
twenties* Their third child, Mike, is enrolled in an educational program 
of the Early Training Centers at DARCEE* Involvement of the mothers of the 
preschoolers is an important part of the program* 



During her first visits, the bo®® visitor learned that Mrs* Key was 
bothered by many problems, fears, and frustrations* In spite of these Mrs* 
Key appeared to be concerned about her children .and th^ ^ture * The home 



visitor was aware of her cohceiri^ and she used it; as' a way’ to start 
Mrs* Key help herself* \ \ ' 

Mrs * Key goes to school ... ■" 

Aftz&T having provided , a careful ^Introduptipp itOj^^^^ 
gram on previous home^ 
visit ^ke/ s . schbol^^^^^^ 
mothers 

ERJC V- v/ 
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Mike and the other children in their classroom from a special room with an 
observation window.'* Mrs. Key had not been to the school before. A slight 
happy gleam in her eye gave the home visitor a hint that she would enjoy 
going. In previous contacts with the home visitor, Mrs. Key had lots of 
experiences which built up her self-confidence. With a secure feeling, she 
was able to say, "Yes, ma'am, I'd like that very much!" 

On the scheduled day the home visitor came to get Mrs. Key and some 
other mothers. The home visitor introduced the mothers, giving the name and 
sex of each mothers' child. This was done to help the mothers talk with each 
other more easily. The home visitor was sensitive to the conversation. She 
tried to encourage the mothers who started to talk. Conversation" was limited, 
but the home visitor kept the conversation alive. She described the observa- 
tion room at the school to the mothers. Arriving at the Early Training 
Center, Mrs. Key and the other mothers were introduced to the lead teacher, 
Mrs. Jumper. She smiled and said words of welcome to the mothers, "We're 
very glad you came to the center today. We are all members of the team who 
help your children learn ! " 

Mrs. Key* s observation included these specif ic thirigs which the home 



visitor had planned for her to see: V > ; 

i. the dally sdheduie (routlhe^ f of doih^ the 

Group.lng;vof -;bhe'- . children-- ^ 

The classroqm-' setting’ 

The . t ech^ques and; rewards^^^^^ 



2 . 

3 . 

4 . 




;quesl^pnB=:' - ^ 
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Mrs. Key, pleased with Uor visit, talked very freely with the home 
visitor after they left school. The home visitor glowed, happy that Mrs. 

Key had enjoyed her visit to the center. She emphasized what Mrs. Jumper 
had said, ”The teacher really needs your suggestions and help in working 
with the children.” Impressed and eager to know more, Mrs. Key talked 
about the day for her return visit. She said, ”I never expected to see all 
this going on in the classroom. I wonder if I would ever have the patience 
to work with children?” 

During several visits to school Mrs. Key had more and more opportunities 
to observe the children. She took part in role-play sessions with other 
mothers and the home visitor. They discussed activities and learning exper- 
iences. She and th^. other mothers interacted with the children and teachers. 
They developed materials for learning skills. After having had all these 
experiences, Mrs. Key offered her services as a substitute teacher. Mrs. 



Key later became a substitute teacher in the preschool program. 

Enrollment in public school ; One year later 

A year of work, success, disappointments, and unexpected, learning ex- 
perience s brought Mrs . Key and her child to ehrblTment day for first grade . 
Mrs. Key, alone with Mike, approached^^ school >^th cp^idence. S^e 

talked freely to the teapher ' add pri^ to 

the school. The teacher .isuaid principal m parent 
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The case above Is only one success story among many which have been 
experienced by workers in the home visiting program. As mothers gain confi- 
dence in their ability to provide services and get results, their branching 
out to other activities tends to follow. All the other types of participa- 
tion listed in this chapter could be charted in a pattern similar to this 
example of school participation. The process begins with focus on the child 
and what he is learning. After the mother "catches on," so to speak, to 
this Important action of the program, then her experiences can be extended. 

This progression from concern for the child to other children, and even— 
tually the community can also be explained with a diagram In the form of an 
upside down pyramid* The pyramid shows the mother as the base of our work* 
The home visitor starts to move a whole mass of situations by her one— to— one 
work with the mother. From the diagram you can see that the mother seems to 
be the person to start with In helping bring about change. 






r 
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It mist be remembered that none of the experiences described In this 
book took place In a vacuum. Nothing happened In a situation separated 
from other situations or events. At the same time the mothers and children 
were helped to change, the ''outside world" was also changing. However, the 
DARCEE Home Visiting Program Is different from other programs In the people 
services. The home visiting program works with specific mothers and children 
an d eventually reaches out to general community concerns. Other programs 
often start with the general community concerns and assume that specific 
families will receive the services they need. 

A Final Word About Individual Differences 
Special attention should be given to the Individual differences which 
the mothers have. From the examples and case studies in thts book. It Is 
obvious that all the mothers are different. They have different skills and 
attitudes. They have different ways of rearing their children. Different 
opporttmltles In their community will Interest them. What does the presence 
of the differences mean for the job of the home visitor? 

First, the visitor must be sensitive to the level of confidence of th® 
mothers She .must ^e aware of those cpmnMnity actlyitles thet can p^ 
anxiety and fear In the mother so that .these :c:^^be^.;« 
level , 
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variations in abilities and confidence among mothers. She should be pre- 
pared to deal with them. 

Second, the home visiter should be sensitive to the past experiences 
of the mothers with many community institutions. These past experiences 
might include rejection from service agencies, poor employment opportuni- 
ties, and lack of information about some sources of free and/or low cest 
health and educational services. Fear and suspicion of various community 
wide programs, planned parenthood programs, community Improvement agencies 
and organizations may also be included. 

Third, mothers differ in their abilities and approaches to life situa- 
tions. The home visitor should take care to note how the, mother typically 
approaches other people and family problems. Her suggestions about final 
plans for action will probably fall within the range of activities with which 
the mother can cope successfully. If a mother is still experiencing diffi- 
culty in working with her own child, it may be unwise to suggest that she 
handle a group of five during an art activity in the classroom. However, 
exposure to this situation can possibly provide the mother with some insight 
into how to handle her child. Each mother sh^ be allowed to' e^ 

. - test put these areas of the . cpminunity^^^^^ int which she isf interested ‘ and must ^ 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR THE FUTURE 
What's Ahead for You as a Home Visitor? 

What will your work as a home visitor mean to you and to the mothers 
with whom you work? It is evident that through your training and experience 
as a home visitor you will have some very specific skills and some valuable 
information which is highly specialized. In essence, you are entering into 
a new career which is being developed in the area of people services (more 
traditionally termed the social sciences) . You will have other counterparts 



whose work is similar to that of a home visitor with an educational empha- 
slSs 

In this respect, you are not only carving out a very Important position 
in your community. At the same time, a new way of life for you and your 
family may result. The people you contact and the relationships you develop 
within your community can greatly affect your life. In fact, you have a 
chance to develop your leadership potential. 

You will be able to serve as an important link between the home and 
school. You will be in a position to Influence the life style of the parents 
and the teaching procedures of the children in the school. .It is .essential 
within the cbndept of the teachto^ team to mal-ntalh a realijLty base. 



No cne person will be viewed as ,the sole possessor of ^formation which will 
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The mother may no longer be the primary caretaker with all of her activities 
centered in the home. With the beginning of community participation, she 
will have more contact with her total surroundings. These increased experi- 
ences outside of the family will mean a discovery of both personal and econom- 
ic resources. Family relationships will be expected to change. For example, 
as the mother experiences the world of school, recreation facilities, super 
markets and work, her ability to relate to the children should increase. 

Freed of the limitation placed on her by being based at home, she will have 
a broader outlook on life, in general. She should also have more of an over- 
view of what is happening to her children. The generation gap may decrease 
in width as parents and children participate in more common situations. 

In addition, themother*s capacity to respond to a variety . of situations 
is then increased as she gains exposure beyond her home. She essentially 
gains more control, skill and flexibility in changing her environment to 
meet the needs of her children and herself . The relationship between mot^^ 
and father will probably be affected by the new activities and leairning of 
the mother. This can lead to further redefinition of the roles each plays 
as an adult family member. At the least,, the roles can be clarified and 

hopefully lead to fuller interaction and participation in family life for 



all members V 
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participation of people they are to serve. If provisions for more partici- 
pation are not made, agencies will become more removed from the real world 
of people. For our institutions to meet human needs, they must be opened to 
the participation of mothers and other concerned persons in the community. 
New types of workers such as home' visitors need to ba employed to help guide 
their participation. The result should be the recognition of people's needs 
and action steps taken to meet them. 



Summary 

The chain of events started by the home visitor and the family working 
together are summarized by the use of the concentric circles in the: diagram 
oh the following page. This diagram. shoW^^^ the concern for the educa^ 

bility of the young Child is the "huh'* of all the activities which directly 
involve the child, the mother, .hhd home visitpr and indirectly involve many 
other people. l!he focus: of the PAB.CEF Home Visiting .Program i6 on the 
Tallest inside airea of the environment. T^ pf the program^; 

to ttie ihrger areas ' of the ehyironmerit . In other wptds the inf luence of ^ 
.the',:program.\moveS' from specif ic/.to. -mofe - general'''’conchths ^ 
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The DARCEE Home Visiting Approach 
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Glossary of Terms 



Sometimes when a group of prople work together closely in a program they 
use special words. This special way of talking is a shortcut for saying a 
whole lot of other words and explaining ideas. Several terms are used in 
this Guide which have come out of our experience in working together with 
adults and children. Had they been left out of this material, the authors 

I 

would have had to use many words to explain exactly what they meant when 
they were writing. In order for our readers to be able to use these "short- 
cuts" we have included our meanings for the following words . 



activity 



appropriate 



association 



class if icat ion 



- what the home visitor has planned for the mother and 

child or children to do during a home visit. For 

instance: The activity included a song and a finger- 

play., 

- fits or works in a given/situatiops purpose. 

For- instance: Gblbred socks are appropriate .■things ^ 

to nse fbr teaching' colors tb; a child at home. , 

- the skill of putting things together w;hich go together. 
For instance:; The association of forks with spoons and 
cups with saucers was successfully comp lefe^ ky '*^oey-. 

, . - the skill of putting things together in groups which 

go together^'" .‘.For inbtance'^^!. The home visitor* .Mrs. Ray, 

- ’ Donna nl'avek JaKcl&s^f'iciiti^ 'gam ' 
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confidentiality 



discrimination 



educability 



environment 



evaluation 



experience 



— private Information kept between the persons involved. 

For Instance: The home visitor is careful to protect 

the confidentiality between her and a mother. 

— the skill of separating things which are different 

from other things. For Instance: Donna ^s mother gave 

her practice in visual discrimination by having Donna 
sort the shape cards. 

— galnlp.g the skills and attitudes which appear to be 
n.ecessary for success in public schools. For instance 
The child’s educab ill ty wais improved by his apd hla 
motherl s taking part in the-^^^^p^ 

. all the persons and things ; that surro^ a person. 

For ihstahce: .home is a part^^ chlld’^s ; 

, environment ^ -i.'; 

t:he process pf : tSkihg . a > caref ul • look at what has ^ b Sen 
done and Judging what happened. For instance: The 

home visitor’ s ayaluatloh pointed out that Mrs. ' - 

^ Johnson' was^aot;. ready ';;tp 't^^ story to :Bubba. 

a.thiug that: happens ftp 'a 'person iahich; change . 




initial visit 



interaction 



in VO 1 vemen t 



motivatiph 



objective 



part i cipat ion 



planning 



- the first contact the home visitor makes with a family 
For instances Mrs* Hardge was unable to enter the 
Evans' home during her initial visit , 

- the process which occurs when people talk with each 
o ther and do things wi th each other ^ dur ing which 
people influence licw each other act* For instances 
Frequent int eraction between Mrs. Ray and Donna was 
observed by the home vlsitox^ 

- taking a continuitigj active part in something apd in-* 

vesting a lot of liime , energy , and ef fort For in- 
stance: The mother's involvement in he community ia 

increasing every | day. 

- wanting or being extremely interested in doing some- 
thing* For instances : Joey 7s motivation looking at 

the book was high* 

- the statement of a specific action intended to be 
done. For instmce;/ ' For Dottle to stay in the room 
was ' an' Objective' during the "home V 

- taking part in, something! .Fpr instance: Mrs. Key’s 

participatlon^ in 'the':;parehtrjte^^ :meetings‘ : led 

\ '• ';tp‘fVer:/ihterest thcvbdin^^ 

X. ; the^ proce'ss of «glvlngV cardful >titfw 

•' • ri'iidvtWVion epdring’Ci^t'e^^iais 
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role-play 



sequencxng 



target child 



trainer 



unit 



- acting out a part someone else plays. For instance: 

In the role-play ^ Mrs . Key will be the teacher , and 
the home: visitor and the other mothers will be the 
children. 

- putting things in place following a special order. 

For instance: Janet atid Patricia were successful in 

sequencing the events of the story. 

- the child ^o the hot:?-e visitor and mother work with 

most; directly in the home visit For in- 

st^ce: Joey is the target child in the Evaris f aiiLlly w 

-T the person who provides i tral^^ hO:lp^l:dg 

the home Visitor^ : ^ For ihstahee 

; hbme;tvi^^ good advice a^ to d when a 

•■•.'mother', .ieay.es ■■'during -a;'.home -visitv y'-;-'- 

- a written statement: of a group of objectives^ activi- 
; t ie s , and ■ ma t er ialsr b as ed ' : oh ^ ta edh tr al theme . ; which ' 

helps'ithe home visitor organize tlie experiences she 
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The Baseball Color Game 
by Della M. Horton 

This activity should help a child be able to match, recognize and identi- 
fy the colors red, green, yellow, purple, and orange. It should also help a 
child be able to classify fruits and vegetables. 

The Baseball Color Game is especially good for use during home visits and 
as a follow-up home assignment because both parents can play the game with 
the child. Since the game requires some very complex thinking skills , be 
sure the child and his parents can successfully play this game before you 
ask them to play it. 

Rules for the game: , 

Father is the umpire; mother is the pitcher. 

Use five different colors of suckers (red, greeii, yellowi purple, 

and orange) .- 

The idea of the game is to see how many f ruits or vegetables you can, 
name In one minute that are the color of the sucker being ^held in t^^ 
hand. First, you must name the color, then you must name a ftuit . or vegetable 
that is the same color.' ‘ One name will get you ^to- first; base, two to . second 
base, three to/ third base and four is a home jifun. -If you 'name a fruit or 
vegetable. withbMt ■first^^naimihg the ^ M is a. .strike, ter, three 



k tr ikesf ■ moy.e on to the, next .-player . The phe -^^yihgy.the nios.t 




silent Sam or Sally 
A Listening Game 

This game should help a child to be able to listen carefully and follow 
rectlons. 

The leader (who Is Silent Sam or Silent Sally) gives directions In a 
ft whispering voice. Some directions which you may give are: 

"Silent Sam says *put your hands In your lap.* 

Silent Sam says 'close your eyes.* 

Silent Sam says 'let your head be still.* 

Silent Sam says * let your hands be still. * 

Silent Sam says * let your feet stay flat on the floor . * 

Let's be silent,." 

After a quiet pause, say: 

"silent . Sam says , 'what did you hear?*" 

The child may say that ‘he hears the clock humming, spmeon^^ 

Lrd singing,, vcar pas sing>' etP>., ' 

LettA -Find ‘--Something ’Round V. ., 

By participating in this game a child should be helped to be able to 
atch, recognize and identify round objects. . ^ 

The mother and the child walk through the house searching for objects ^ ,v, 
hat are roiaid. At first the Mther my Med to show the a roM^ 

aid ,say„:'"Hhat, 

•oundV/ob''1 h'cts' • of -inioW • 'his/'f inger/:>ay'a.uia^^^^^ 



i >•: , t : . . M V L- ' 'J&- - l.J, " , ,, t - , .-.x- , .. Vk ^ t. ' r,J > 
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objects In his house from memory without looking through the house. 

This activity may also he used for other shapes and also colors. 

The House 
A Finger Play 

This is the roof of the house so good. 

(Hands up, finger tips touching, bottom of hands spread apart) 
These are the walls that are made of wood. 

(Hands up parallel) 

These are the windows that let in light. 

(Thumbs touching, index. fingers up) 

This is the door that shuts so tight. 

(Hands parallel with thmnbs touching; bring finger of both hands 

V'; \tbgether'''Oia\'Vtight.'')'’ 

This is the chimney straight and tall. 

(Hands clasped, one pointer finger up) ,, /-V; . 

'What a good' house :ior -US';,.’ one, and All,- 
(Nod head) 

* * * * * * * * 



Hater! als do not have to be expensive or complicated in order to help a . 
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Making Houses from Construction Paper 

This activity should help the child to be able to review the differences 
between the shapes square, triangle, and rectangle and the colors red, blue, 
and yellow. The child should be able to develop an interest in two school- 
type materials (paper and paste). The main purpose of the activity is to help 
the child see the difference between left and right positions. 

The home visitor places a large sheet of construction paper in front of 
the mother and child. She says, "Let’s pretend that this sheet of paper is 
a town where people live. Let's pretend the farmer lives in the large red 
square house on the left, and our grocer lives in the large blue square house 
on the right." The home visitor gives the mother and child the materials for 
the farmer's house and says, "We're going to make a house. We're going to 
call it the farmer's house. We're going to place it on the left side of our 
paper. What color are we going to use for the farmer's house?" (If the child 
cannot say that it is red, then the home visitor will ask the mother to say 
it.) The home visitor continues showing the mother how to build the house 
with her child. Use a large red square for the a^ln part of the house. A 
blue triangle piece may be used f or the roof , a red, rect^gle . f or > the chimney, 
and small yellow squares for the windows. Label the objects as. you are pasting 
them on. For Instance, My,. "NoWi, I'm going to .^ut on a bl^? the 
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the child help her set the table with the forks on the left of the plates 
and knives and spoons on the right of the plates. 



Making the Three Bears From Construction Paper 
(Mrs. Hardge used this activity during her visits to the Evans home.) 

By participating in this activity a child should be able to see the dif- 
ferences between small, medium, and large size circles of cbnstructioh paper. 

He should become more interested in two school-type materials--jpa^ and paste . 

The home visitor places a sheet of white or light colored construction 
paper in front of the mother and child . She says , ”T6day>we^re going 
pictures of the . Three Bears . who we read aboiit. in , our story ? Do you reiniemher 
Joey, which Bear is the largest or biggest of the TKreeTBear (If thefcliild 

cannot answer , the home visitor will let the - mother !■ 

”That ^s right , Papers Bear Is the biggesi: ! use: t^hte pthree.^b 

circles to make Papa Bear. Let’s put the la.rgest or biggest and the me<iium- 
size circ^^^ paper to malce Papa :Bea.r’ s body . Now'i let’ s put^^^ 

smallest circle to make his head.** • , , . . 
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My Hands 

When the home visitor or mother reads this poem to a child he is helped 
to be able to focus his attention on his hands. The mother can use lines 
from this poem to help the child touch different things at "incidental" times 
during the day. For example, the mother might say the first verse as the 
child is washing his hands or taking a bath while the child can feel the hot 

and cold water* 

I have hands that teach me; 

They help me learn a lot* 

They tell me if the things I touch 
Are cold» or warm, or hot. 

I know round , and I know square « 

I can tell them anywhere* 

I know smooth , and X know rougji * 

Hard and soft, that^s not so tough* 



When l*m finished pasting. 

My fingers feel so sticky* 

But finger painting’s best of 
Because it nisdces things ”icky*** 

Paper 

One mother in our pro^am thouj^ pi 



itii^r ide^ her child 



learn to focus his aitt^^ on his hands to tbu^ bhin^. She traced around 
her own hands on SomeV h*phr *nd cut ^ 

her chit Id *8 hand bn some papei ' and,* ' out ^ 
child to look very -cnrhihiily.;^' 



o 

ERIC 
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questions such as, "\<Jhich hand is bigger, yours or Mama's? Which hand has 
shorter fingers? Which hand has longer fingernails?" 

She kept these paper hands so she could talk with her child about them 
again. The paper hands looked like this: 




Touch and Tell Game 

The Touch and Tell Game can be used to help a child be able to tell the 
difference between textures (rough and smooth) and shapes (circle, square, 
triangle, and rectangle). 

The home visitor provides a bag or box which contains several common 
household objects of different textures and shapes. Ask the mother and the 
child to close their eyes and reach into the bag or box. After they have 
pulled an object out and have handled it, then the mother and the child take 
turns saying idiat ehape the object is and tell whether it feels rough or 
smooth. 

For a follow-up activity the home visitor can help the mother think of 
things she has in her house which can be put in the bag s;o the game can ^e 
played again some other time during the week with different objects in it. 



Homemade Puzzles 



Several mothers': in our progrm have made puzzle^^ from majgazine pictures. 
The picture is carefully momted on a piece of cardboard ‘and jgiued, securely. 
When ;the gdue ls* t dry the picture is; cut up into veribusv pieces of 

dif f ei^ad^ ■ s^dpes 'and "s^^ of this activity is, practically nothingl 



ERIC 
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The Story of A Raindrop 

The story included on this page is a sample of stories that home visitors 
can make up to help review what the mother and child have been learning 
recently. "The Story of A Raindrop" was used during a weather unit (see 
Appendix B). The home visitor had conducted experiments to demonstrate how 



water evaporates and forms clouds. She used this story to review what she had 

shown the mother and the child. Can you see ways the child can help the home 

visitor or mother read this story? I 

One day a little A fell on a • The 

and the little d disappeared in the air. But the air cooled the vapor and 

changed it back into a ^ • It joined the other little ^ ^ 6 ^ 

and formed a • Soon the became heavy with many d ^ 

A 6 d 6 . The little 6 came back to the earth. Since the leaves 
are gone where do you think the little 6 landed this time? 



Easter Egg Game 

The game suggested here is an example of a game made up by a home visitor 
using a holiday theme. You will probably be able to think of lots of learning 

activities that go aXoixg with current hoiidays* 

The Easter Egg Game should help a child be sole to see likenesses and 
differences In colors, shapes, and designs. It helps the mother use a common 

household object like an egg to help her child learn. 

Provide a variety of colors of real or paper Easter eggs which have dif- 
ferent designs on them (polka dots, lines, flowers, etc.>: Present t^^ to 
the Child in a large box or basket. and 4^signb are mixed to- 

gether at this point.) Ask the child to pick out all the eggs 
red, have lines, haye dots, etc. and sort them into oth^r tablets or bo^es. 
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The songs Included In this appendix are only a few of those which home 
visitors at DARCEE have used in a variety of ways. Some are used as "grreters 
to help get the learning activities started during a home visit. As you saw 
In the case studies ^ several songs are dramatized~~the children act out the 
words of the song. All the songs have an educational purpose — the home visi- 
tor wants the mother and child to learn something from them. What other 
children's songs do you know which could help carry out the goals outlined 
in Chapter III? 




If You're Happy 

If you're happy and you know it, clap your hands, (clap, clap) 

If you're happy and you know it, clapi your hands,; (clap, ^ clap) 

If you're happy and you know it, then your face will surely show it. 

If you're happy and you know it, clap your hands, (clap, clap) 

(One verse one , clap your hands} verse two, tap your toe; verse three. 



nod your head; verse four, do all three motions.) 



Where Is Mary? 



Where is Mary? 
Where is Mary? 
There she is. 
There she is ! 



How ere you this, morning? 
Very wdil, I thank; you. 
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VTtiere Is Thumbkin? 

(Make your hands into fists. Hide them behind your back.) 

Where is Thumbkin? Where is Thumbkin? 

Here I am! (Bring out one fist and show one thumb) 

Here I am! (Bring out other fist and show the other thumb) 

How are you this morning? (Wiggle the first thumb) 

Very well, I thank you. (Wiggle the other thumb) 

Run away! Run away! (Hide your hands behind your back again) 

(Use the same motions as you sing about each of your other fingers.) 

( 2 ) < 3 ) 



Where is Pointer? Where is Pointer?. 
Here I am! Here I am! 

How are you this morning? 

Very well, I thank you. 

Run away ! Run away ! 



Where is Middiemra? Where is Middleman? 
Here I am! Here I am! 

How are you this morhing? 

Very well, I thank you. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Run away! Run away! — 



( 4 ) < 5 ) 

Where is Ringman? Where is Ringman? Where is Pinky? Where is Pinky? 

Here I am! Here I am! ^ 

How are you this morning? How are you this morning? 

Very well, I thank you . Very well, I thank you. 

Run away! Run away! Run away! Run away! 
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Little Miss Muffet 
Little Miss Muffet 
Sat on a tuffet. 

Eating her curds and whey; 

There came a great spider. 

Who sat down beside her. 

And frightened Miss Muffet away. 



Baa, Baa Black Sheep 
Baa, baa, black sheep 
Have you any wool? 

Yes sir, yes sir. 

Three bags full; 

One for my master. 

And one for my dame. 

And one for the little boy 
Who lives down the lane. 



Little Boy Blue 
Little Boy Blue, 

Come blow your horn. 

The sheep’s In the meadow. 
The cow ’ s In the corn , 

But where Is the little boy 
Who looks after the sheep? 
He’s under the haystack 
Fast asleep. ' 



Jack and Jill 

Jack arid Jill went up the hlllj 
To fetch a pail of water; 

Jack fell down and broke his crown. 
And Jill came tumbling after. 

Then up Jack got arid home did trot. 
As fa.st as he could caper. 

He: went to bed to me^nd his head 
With Viihegdt^^^ a • 



/Twinkle, Twinkle; Lit t Star 



Twinkle, twinfcLe, little star. 
How I wonder what you are! 

Up above ' the worl'ii ’ 'so high , 
Like a diamond* In' .the - sky 



when the blazing sun is gotie , ; ; 
\^eh 'he nothing shines upon. 
Then' ^ you.’ show- your 0itt,le';Tight , 







o 
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This Old Man 

This old man, he played one, (Hold up one finger.) 

He played knlck— knack on his thumb . (Tap your thumbs together . ) 

Knick-knack, paddy-whack, give a dog a bone, (Clap your hands on your knees 
then hold out one hand to pretend you are giving a bone to a dog.) 

This old man came rolling home. (Make a rolling motion with your hands.) 

This old man, he played two, (Hold up two fingers.) 

He played knick-knack on his shoe. (Touch your shoe and repeat the rest of 
the song. ) 

This old man he played three, (Hold up three fingers. ) 

He played knick-knack on his knee. (Touch your knee and repeat the rest of 
the song. ) 



This old man, he played four, (Hold up four fingers.) 

He played knick-knack on the floor. (Touch the floor and repeat the rest of 
^ the song. ),, 



This old inani he played five, (Hold up five fingers.) 

He played khlck— knack on his hive. (Touch forehead and repeat the rest Of 
■ ' the'. song.) ■ 



This old man, he played six, (Hold up six fingers.) 

He played knick-knack on his sticks. (Tap your pointing fln^eVs together and 
repeat the rest, ., of ' the.,, pong., )/V r.-i'. d-'- 



This old man^^ he 









played sevien, (Hold up 'seveh fingers.) 

iHold;';i±ngte« ''‘in ' €We'-;_a±r "x'epeat' 



He played knlck— knack up ' to - 'seven'. = 

■ ■ .tha ■•rest: ;:,o'f 7:" • ; , 
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This old man, he played eight, (Hold up eight fingers.) 

He played knick-knack on his pate. (Touch your head and repeat the rest of 
the song . ) 



This old man, he played nine, (Hold up nine fingers.) 

He played knick-knack on his spine. (Touch your back and repeat the rest of 
the song.) 



This old man, he played ten, (Hold up ten fingers.) 

He played knick-knack now and then. (Clap your hands and repeat the rest of 
the song.) 

Jack Be Nimble 

Jack be nimble. Jack be quick. 

Jack jump over the candlestick! 



Itsy, Bltsy Spider 

Itsy, bitsy spider 

Climbed up the waterspout. (Put the tip of your right pointing^ 

the tip of your left thumb. Keep your fingertips together and twist 

ypu^ 

the tip of your right thumb. Twist again, putting your right finger again 
against your left thumb. Keep doing this to make the spider climb.) 

Down came the rain (Make a sweeping motion downward with both haiids.) 

And washed the spider out: (M^lU a "sweepiiig m^>tidh away from your body.) 

Out came the sun (liakd a circle over your Wd '^th your arms.) 

. ■ ■And.i/:dried;np'^ alllJ-J^h^: 

So 

Climbed 



• V ‘ . 



o 

ERIC 



the, „.Itay, . 

imbed up/_^he.;'sijbj^t;'-'a:^^^ . '■ ’ ■ 
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Old McDonald Had A Farm 
Old McDonald had a farm, Ee-igh ee-igh oh ! 

And on his farm he had some chicks, Ee~lgh ee— Igh oh! 

With a chick chick here and a chick, chick there; 

Here a chick, there a chick, everywhere a chick, chick. 

Old McDonald had a farm, Ee-lgh ee-lgh oh! 

(Repeat song using different farm animals and their sounds 

quack; cow, moo; plg> oink; etc.) 






Fifty songs for children . lUclne, Wlscpnsl^r Whiten Puhlishl^n^ Co^^^^ 
Kuhhardt , D. Pat the bunny . New York, New^^^^ C^ahy , 

Witte, E. , & Witte, P. The touch me book . New York, New York: Western 

Publishing Company, 1969. 
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Units are used in DARCEE programs to help organize instruction. The 
chances that a mother and child will learn more easily and quickly are in- 
creased when they are presented with things that are organized and put in a 
special order. Units help the home visitor organize what she is doing. Units 



help tie activities and experiences together. The home visitor can think of 
ideas about what to do and where she is going with her activities when she 

uses a unit theme as a guide . 

As you will see on the following pages a unit is a written statement of 
a group of objectives, activities, and materials which can be taught for a 
certain block of time (two weeks or longer). Many different themes may be 
used for unit topics. "Fall: Air and Weather" is just an example of a topic 
that can be used to add content to the skills and attitudes which are to be 
taught. The following unit is included in this manual for the purpose of 
helping you think of some other topics. You can write your «wn units! Yo 
can ask yourself these questions when you are thinking about what themes to 
use: What are your mothers and children already interested in? What is 

something in their environment which you would like them to learn ^^^m^ about . 

Note how the home visitor’s activities follow up on the home assignments 
which the mother has conducted with her child and vice versa. As you read 



tiie> unit Also note how tti^ the m^thet ^d^ 

visitor find out if the child hAs learned what^^t^^^ 
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I. 



Unit Topic 

Fall: Air and Weather 

by Della Horton and Beulah Hardge 

Objectives 

A. To develop concepts and understandings about fall, air , and weather 

1. Wind Is moving air. 

2. Air Is useful to man. 



3. 

4. 



5. 



Air Is all around us. 

Weather Is changing during the fall shaspn. 
nailed .autunpi..'.) / 

We observe; two hollda.ys during tills period-r 



(Fall Is also 



Halloween and 



B. 



Thanksgiving. 

To develop visual, auditory, and skills 

1. Visual dlscriiniiiatiOn (see likenesses and: 
' n. Colors ■ ' 



Shaphs 



.c.:;,5 ..Size.',' .Vv' ./i: 

d ., Nuni^ers : cduhting i 
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j . Language development: - use of complete sentences (declara- 
tive - making statements; interrogative - asking questions) 

2. Auditory skills 

a. Rhyming words 

b. Recognizing sounds and associating them with Halloween 

3. Motor development 

a. Cutting 

b . Coloring 

C. To develop attltldes 

1. Achievement motivation 

2. Persistence 
II. Activities 

Week: October 2 

Unit Understanding: Wind Is moving air. 

A. Objectives: To provide Information so the child will develop con- 

cepts about wind. 

1. Wind blows seeds for replanting (dandelion, cotton, maple seeds, 

plnje seeds, bean and milk weed, and tumble weed). 

I 

2. Wln^ makes air bubble. 

3. Wind makes trees move. 

4. Wind moves sail boats. 

5. Wind makes leaves fall. 

B. Activities for home assignments 

1. Collecting seeds 

2. Using straw In glass of water to make bubbles 

3. Sailing boab In pan of watar 

4. Collecting fallen leaves and mounting on tag board shapes 
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5. Story reading 
C. Activities for home visitor 

1. Making sail boat 

2. Observing trees (if possible moving in wind) 

3. Blowing paper 

4. Showing pictures of seeds, leaves 

5. Coloring ditto pictures of seeds, leaves 

D. Evaliiation 

1. Are children aware that air is everywhere? 

2. Are they aware that air cannot be seen but can be felt and 
beard? 

3. Do chxaUren recognize shapes - circle, square? 

4. Do children recognize colors: red, yellow, green? 

Week: October 9 

Unit Understanding: Air is useful to nan 

A. Objectives: To develop the concept of air as it is useful to 

man for 

1. Breathing 

2 . Blowing musical instruments 

3. Blowing up automobile and bicycle tires 

4. Keeping us healthy 

5. Blowing balloocri 

To develop other concepts about aiv 

1. Cold air chcnges war»»v to ice. 

2. Air cools and heats hones. 

B. Activities for hone assignments 

1. Observing how cold air txims water into ice 
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2. Making air planes - use shapes for decoration 

3. Blowing up balloons and releasing air 

4. Reading stories 

C. Activities for home visitor 

1. Standing tall - breathing in and out 

2. Blowing toy musical instrument 

3. Breathing on mirror or into empty glass 

4. Blowing up balloons and releasing air 

D. Evaluation 

1. Do children understand that air is useful to us from examples 
shown in activities and their observation of air at work? 

2. Do children recognize: 

a. Shapes — circle, square 

b. Colors - red, yellow, green, orange? 

Week: October 16 

Unit Understanding: Air is all around tis. 

A. Objectives: To introduce temperature as related to the conditions 

of weather. 

1, Sometimes air is cool, warm, hot, cold. 

2. What makes air warm or cold: 



b. 



a. 



a. sun 

b. heater 

c. air conditioner 



d. furnace 

e. fan 



3. Amount of heat from sun makes air warm or cold. 

4. We measure how hot or cold the weather is by a thermoueter . 

5. We tell how hot or cold the weather is by temperature. 
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There are fohr kinds of thermometers 



a. weather c. body temperature 

b . meat d . candy 

7. Heat makes a thermometer go up. 

8. Cold makes a thexrmometer go down. 

Activities for home assignments 

1. Record temperature on day of visit and compare with tempera- 
ture on return visit the following week. 

2. Make Roly-Poly weather man to show weather for day. 

3. Make chart with weather symbols (vimbrella, rain, sun, clouds) 
to record dally weather. 

A. Give children opportunity to feel cold and warm objects and 
talk about differences. 

5. Read story 
Activities for home visitor 

1. Explain red line on thermometer. (Show all four kinds If 
possible.) Up means hotter — down, colder. 

2. Show how ice cube melts in bowl of warm water. 

3. "Pretend we are thermometers" 

Exercise: very hot — stretch up 

very cold — get smaller 

4. Make temperature chart recording temperature of room, using 
red construction paper for measuring. 

5. Have children tell how hot or cold something is in the home. 
Evaluation 

1. Do children fully understand the me^urLng of hot «id cold? 

That the amount of heat from the sun makes air warm or cold? 
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2. Do they understand that when the red line Is up on the ther- 
mometer the weather Is hot; when the red line Is down , the 
weather Is cold? 

Week: October 23 

Unit Understanding: Weather Is changing during the fall season. 

A. Objectives: To acquaint children with changes taking place around 

them 

1. Weather changing from warm to cool 

2. Beginning of school for older sisters and brothers 

3. Days shorter - nights longer 

4 . Holiday : Halloween 

5. Time to harvest crops 

6 . Football season 

7. Holiday: Thanksgiving 

8. Change to heavier clothing 

9. Falling leaves 

B. Activities for home assignment 

1. Find pictures In magazines showing weather now and season Just 
ended (summer) . 

2. Bead stories about Halloween. 

3. Color ditto Halloween pictures. 

4 . Have mothers take children for walks or ride to point out 
changing colors In leaves. 

C. Activities for home visitor 

1 . Discussion about Halloween and why we observe this holiday. 

2. Listening to records (Halloween sounds- aiwi music) . 

3. Making trick or treat bags and masks from brown paper bags. 
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4. Introduction of shape; triangle. 

D. Evaluation 

1. Can children recognize changes outside now as compared with 
characteristics of summer season? 

2. Do they understand the reason we celebrate Halloween and why 
we observe the custom of Trick or Treat? 

3. Do children recognize; 

a. Shapes - circle, square, triangle 

b. Colors - red, yellow, green, orange, black? 

Week; October 30 

Unit Understanding; Weather is changing during the fall season. 

A. Objectives; To acquaint children with specific changes taking 
place during fall season 

1. School starts 

2. End of baseball season, beginning of football season 

3. Days shorter - nights longer 

4. Different type of clothing 

B. Activities for home aisignments 

1. Cut out shapes — circle, square, triangle using colored paper 
(red, green, yellow and blue - new color). These shapes will 
be used for matching activity when home visitor returns. 

2. Color and compare pictures Cdit to) of baseball “ football. 

3. Cut out pictures of clothing worn in summer and fall - compare. 

4. Read stories about school or fall season. 

C. Act±viti.es for h-omfi vis±t:or 

1. pisct^siph about how we can tell days are getting shorter, 

' nights longer* 
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2. Show pictures of clothing worn In summer and fall. 

3. Talk about pictures that have color in them. Let child point 
out objects In home that are blue — red — green — yellow (also 
magazines if color Is not to be seen In home). 

D. Evaluation 

1. Do children recognize shapes — circle, square, triangle; 
colors — red, yellow, green, blue? 

2. Do they recognize difference In type of clothing worn In 
summer as compared to clothing worn In fall? 

3. Could they tell how a football Ip different from a baseball 
In regard to size? 

4. Were they able to point out change In activities (playtime) 
that showed the days were getting shorter? 

Week: November 6 

Unit Understanding: We observe two holidays during this period: 

Halloween and Thanksgiving. 

A. Objective: To make children aware of an Important activity of the 

fall season - harvesting of crops. Crops that are being harvested 
provide everyone with food for winter (people and animals). 

Meaning of word "Harvest.** 

B. Activities for home assignment 

1. Cut out pictures of food or crop that la being harvested now. 

2. Paste pictures on cut out shapes according to classification 

a. circles - fruit 

b. squares — vegetables 

c. triangle — crops (others) , example : nuts 

3. Mothers should be on alert , to show children first frost* 




4. Color ditto pictures of fruit, vegetables r 

C. Activities for home visitor 

!• Show pictures of food that is being harvested now. 

2. Discuss frost. Explain what happens to temperature to cause 
frost (frozen dew). 

3- Point out abundance of food products that can be purchased at 
a savings for family budget. 

D. Evaluation 

1. Do children understand meaning of word ^harvest?” 

2. Can they recognize and classify products cut out. Can they 
name and recognize shapes used in this activity? 

3. Do they understand what happens when we have a ”frost? *. 

Week: November 13 

Unit Understanding: We observe two holidays during this period: 

Halloween and Thanksgiving. 

A. Objectives: To give the children an understanding of why we 

ob s erve Thanks giving • 

To show that the harvesting of crops proceeds this holiday and was 
one of the main reasons for this date being set aside to give thanks 

B. Activities for home assignments 

1. Mothers read story about first Thanksgiving. 

2. Color ditto pictures of turkey, pumpkin. 

3. Makfe centerpiece' from leaves gathered. Flowers or berries 
can be used if found in vicinity of home. 

4. Cut oiit and color fruit and vegetables for Th^ksgiving basket. 

C. Activities for. tiome vlsitb 

Iv Shbi/ pictures of first Tha^ child point out 
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difference in clothing worn then and now. 

2. Thanksgiving songs (records) 

3. Make Thanksgiving basket for fruit and vegetable cut out 



assignment. 

D. Evaluation 

1. Do children understand fully why we observe Thanksgiving? 

Week: November 20 

Unit Understanding: Weather is changing during the fall season. 

A. Objectives 

1. To show that leaves change color and then fall from trees 
in the fall. 

2. The season is called fall because of the falling leaves. 

B. Activities for home assignment 

1. Coloring ditto pictures of leaves (five varieties) . 

2. Cut out leaf patterns using colors - yellow, red, orange. 

These leaves to be used in matching activity on home visitor s 

return visit. 



C. 




3. Collect leaves to be mounted on board or used in making a 
design of one of shapes (circle, square, triangle). 
Activities for borne visitor 

1. Show collection of leaves; let child classify accordxng to 
shape, size, color. 

2. Match cut out leaves on tree (according to color) . 

3. Let child count leaves in each group. 

4. Discussion; 

a. Why leaves turn color in the fall. : 

b. What happens after leaves fall to ^ ^ 
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c. Shapes of leaves compare with 

1) feather 

2) palm of hand 

3) parallel lines (2) 

5- Demonstrate how to make arrangement for decoration purposes. 

D. Evaluation 

1. Do children understand why leaves turn color and fall to 
ground In fall season? 

2. Can they name colors of leaves to be seen now? 

3. Are they able to match leaves according to shape, size, color? 

4. How creative were children In making designs or arrangements? 
III. Materials 

A. Books 

1 . Seeds by Wind and Water 

2 . 1 See the Winds 

3. 1 Like Weather 

4. Four Seasons with Suzy 

5 . How We Celebrate Our Fall Holidays 

6. Peter Pumpkin 

7. Weather 

8. The Noisy Book 

9. When the Wind Stops 

10. Windy and the WllloW Whistle 

11. A Rainbow of iny Own 

12. Whistle for Willie 

' ; 13. Down Coine the ; Leaves . 

l4.\" /cWlnkem— Bllnkem;- ’and ';'Nod: - -: .:^ . 




15. 
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The Up and Down Book ] 

(others to be selected) 1 



B. Materials for experiments 



1 . 


Plastic cup bowl ' 


2. 


Straw 


3. 


Sail boat 


4. 


Cardboard (squa/re) 


5. 


Soap 


6. 


Pipe 


7. 


Mirror 


8. 


Horn - whistle 


9. 


Balloon 


• 

o 

H 


Ice cubes 


11 . 


Warm water 


• 

CM 

H 


Thermometers 

a. body c* weather 

b. meat d. candy 



C. Songs 

”Itsy— Bitsy Spider" (See Appendix A) 

D. Records (to be selected) 

E. Other 



!• 


Charts: "Air ai^ Weather" 


2. 


Dittos' 




a. Seeds leaves- , 

b. Themaome ter (weather) 

c. HAilbweeh: cat ^ ’(rttch, pumpkin 

' ■ d;; '' 'Baseball^— football V 


o ' -:.- ■ 
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e. Fruit - vegetables 

f . Thanksgiving - turkey, pumpkin 

3. My Surprise Weekly Reader 

4. Games (to be selected) 

5. Puzzles 

6. Blocks - beads 

7. Empty carton and nail (leaf design and arrangement) crayons, 
paper, paste, scissors 

8. Supplies 



a. crayons 

b. paste 

c. scissors 




